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ON THE FRUIT OF MAGNOLIA TRIPETALA. 
By Watuace Procter. 
An Inaugural Essay. 


Among the numerous trees which are embraced in the flora of 
North America, none are more interesting as a group than those be- 
longing to the natural order Magnoliacee, and especially those of the 
genus Magnolia. 

The chemical relations of the several species of Magnolia have been 
but partially examined; the species glauca and grandiflora only hav- 
ing been submitted to analysis. In the following essay an attempt 
has been made to isolate the principal chemical constituents of the 
species tripetala or umbrella tree. 

According to Dr. Wood (U. S. Disp.), this is a small tree, some- 
times, though rarely, reaching an elevation of thirty feet and almost 
always having an inclined trunk. It is remarkable for the size of its 
leaves and flowers. The former are eighteen or twenty inches long, 
by seven or eight in breadth, thin, obovate, somewhat wedge-shaped, 
entire, acute at both extremities, pubescent when young, and often 
disposed in rays at the extremities of the shoots, displaying a dome- 
like surface thirty inches in diameter. Hence has arisen the name 
“‘ umbrella tree,” by which this species is distinguished. The flowers 

are terminal, seven or eight inches in diameter, white, with from five 
to twelve oval acute petals, of which the three outer are reflexed. 

Michaux says that the umbrella tree, first seen in the northern part 
of the State of New York, is multiplied further south in the valley of 
the Susquehanna, but is most abundant in the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Tennessee. It prefers a deep soil and a shady locality. The fruit 
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is cone-shaped, from three to five inches in length, and one anda 
half to two inches in diameter ; its green color changes to a beautiful 
rose color in the autumn. 

This fruit is a compound succulent capsule, consisting of numerous 
dehiscent carpels, arranged in a sort of imbricated spike, in each of 
which is a red seed attached to the carpel by a silky thread; these, 
when the carpels dehisce, fall out and remain suspended. The seeds 
are red, irregularly shaped, somewhat flattened and angular, and 
quite bitter and acrid when chewed, and consist, when fresh, of a 
soft outer portion, with smooth epidermis and a soft oily kernel en- 
closed in a hard shell. 

The fruit used in the first experiments was gathered September 7th, 


1871, from a tree about twenty feet high, growing in the vicinity of — 


Mt. Holly, N. J., while yet unripe; it was purplish colored and fleshy. 

On grating, the firm juicy exterior was removed, exposing the seeds 
and cellular structure of the capsule’ beneath. About three weeks 
later the remainder of the ripe fruit was collected, when most of the 
carpels were opened with the seeds yet attached. 

Experiment 1.—A quantity of the fresh capsules, deprived of the 
seed, were sliced and macerated in alcohol 95 per cent. for five days, 
the tincture filtered, and the alcohol recovered by distillation with a 
water-bath still, leaving a reddish-brown, semifluid, resinous extract 


_ with a separate watery portion. This extract was set aside for several 
days, until a deposition of erystals occurred, when the dark mother. 


liquid was drained off and set aside ; it solidified after a time by the 
formation of other crystals of the samme kind. 

This crystalline matter was found to be readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether and chloroform, but owing to the fact that the resin was also 
taken up, it was difficult to purify. Seeking to overcome this diffi- 
culty, I tried purified commercial benzine, and was gratified to find 
that it would dissolve the crystals without acting much on the resin- 
ous and coloring matters of the fruit and seeds. 

The black crystalline mass was then digested in boiling benzine, 
and, on cooling, the filtered solution deposited the crystals almost 
pure, and quite free from coloring matter. A quantity of the dried 
capsules, deprived of the seeds, was powdered, exhausted with alcohol 
of 95 per cent. by percolation, and the tincture allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously. The dark brown soft extract resulting was well washed 
with hot water, dried. and treated with boiling benzine repeatedly 
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until exhausted, and the solutions permitted to evaporate spontaneously, 
when colorless crystalline matter separated, like that from the fresh 
capsules, with some soft resin dissolved and precipitated. 

Experiment 2.—A quantity of the seeds were macerated in alcohol 


_ of 95 per cent. for six days, the tincture filtered and allowed to 


evaporate spontaneously. A dark brown semi-fluid extract resulted, 
which, on standing, became charged with numerous crystals. The 
whole was then subjected to pressure between bibulous paper until the 
dark fluid portion was absorbed, and the crystals, yet impure, were 
left on the surface. These were treated with hot benzine, which 
yielded them in a pure colorless condition on cooling and by evapora- 
tion. The paper containing the absorbed dark portion was treated 
-with ether, and the ethereal solution evaporated. This extract, by 
treatment with benzine, gave additional quantities of the crystals. 

Experiment 3.—A tincture, made from the bruised seeds, was 
boiled with magnesia, as in the process for liriodendrin, until the 
color became grayjsh brown, and filtered hot, evaporated to one-third, 
mixed with three times its bulk of water, and set aside. After stand- 
ing several days a few crystals were deposited. 

Experiment 4.—Another portion of the tincture of the seeds was 
boiled, with the addition of some hydrate of lime, for half an hour, 
until the mixture assumed a greenish brown color. It was then fil- 
tered, evaporated and thrown into water as before. The yellow tur- 
bid liquid was set aside for several days, when numerous flattened, 
acicular crystals of a light amber color, from a quarter to half an 
inch in length, studded the sides and bottom of the vessel and floated 
on the liquid. These crystals were free from lime, were destroyed by 
heat and soluble in benzine. 

The several crystalline products obtained in the preceding experi- 
ments from the capsules and seeds separately treated, appear to be 
the same substance when carefully recrystallized from benzine. In 
the fruit this substance is intimately associated with a soft resin pos- 
sessing considerable acrimony, and it has been observed that the 
purest crystals have the least acrimony. The taste is at first feeble 
from its insolubility, but when swallowed, after a time an irritation of 
the fauces is produced—an effect noticed at once when the alcoholic 
solution is tasted. 

When the impure crystals are tasted, the impression on the tongue 
is almost painful, and the choking sensation is immediate. When 
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pure, the crystals have no odor, but that of the impure resembles the 
fruit. 
The crystalline form varies with the manner of obtaining it; when 


it separates from a mixed alcoholic and watery liquid, or by the cool-_ 


ing of a hot aqueous solution, it is in slender needles sometimes termi- 
nated with two faces ; others are acicular. When it crystallizes in the 
resinous extract from the slow evaporation of the tincture, the form 
is that of a flattened four-sided prism with dihedral terminations. 

But when it has been purified and recrystallized by slow evaporation 
from a solution in benzine in @ deep vessel, they are in flat, four-sided 
prisms, terminated at each extremity by two planes, so as to give 
them the aspect of elongated hexagonal tables. A close examination 
of a number of the thicker crystals showed them to consist of several 
superimposed slates, with many of the terminal planes rounded, giving 
a shuttle-like form to the crystal. Without being able to determine 
the question, there is some probability that the form belongs to the 
square prismatic system, as many of the fractured crystals exhibit 
rectangular fissures. 

This substance is nearly insoluble in cold water, but after being 
boiled with the crystals, water deposits a few minute needles. It is 
very soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform and carbon bisulphide. and 
in benzine (light petroleum oil), especially when heated ; quite solu- 
ble in fixed oil, and, to some extent, in hot glycerin, from which it 
partially separates, on cooling, in crystals. It is neutral to test 
papers. 

When distilled to dryness with strong liquor potasse, no ammonia- 
cal odor is manifested. Solutions of potassa and soda dissolve it, and 
yield it unchanged in an amorphous form by saturation with an acid. 
Diluted acids appear to have no chemical effect upon it hot or cold. 
When the crystals are dropped on strong sulphuric acid they are col- 
ored red, and the acid itself becomes reddish, but the crystals do not 
lose their shape until heated, when they are destroyed with the evolu- 
tion of sulphurous acid. Strong nitric acid turns them brown, form- 
ing a resinous mass, which is destroyed by heat with red fumes. Hy- 
drochloric acid (sp. gr. 1:16) does not attack this substance hot or 
cold. 

Iodine in substance added to the crystals does not affect them, nor 
when heated in a watch glass, nor does any reaction occur when a 
drop of tincture of iodine is added to a solution of the crystals in al- 
cohol. 
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The crystals fuse in boiling water; when they are placed on the 
surface of mercury, having a thermometer immersed in it, and a grad- 
ual heat applied, they were found to fuse at 180° F., and not to re- 
crystallize when the temperature falls ; when the heat reaches 250° to 
260° F. white vapors are evolved, which at 300° to 320° F. are abun- 
dant, and cause coughing when inhaled. When the crystals are heated 
between two watch glasses the vapors condense in minute transparent 
globules, like oil, which readily dissolve in alcohol, and are obtained 
in crystals by its evaporation; only a part of the substance can be 
thus obtained—at least one-half of it remains as a hard transparent 
resin. When the heat is increased to redness this is consumed with- 
out residue. 

Prof. Emmet, of the University of Virginia, published a paper on 
Liriodendrin, the bitter principle of the bark of the tulip poplar 
(Liriodendron tulipifera), in April, 1831 (see Jour. Phila. Coll. Pharm. 
iii. 5) in which he describes minutely the characters of that substance. 
He says it exists in.an amorphous (resinoid) condition, and a hydra- 
ted or crystalline form, that it cannot be crystallized from its hot 
concentrated, alcoholic solution, the liriodendrin separating as a trans- 
parent varnish. 

When water is added till the alcoholic solution becomes pearl white 
and the temperature is kept at 40° to 50° F., crystals are obtained 
by spontaneous evaporation ; these have different forms—rhomboidal 
plates, plumose or stellated prisms, and scales like boracic acid. It 
may be washed with coid acid and alkaline solutions without any loss. 

When gently heated, the crystals fuse, slightly effervesce (owing to 
the escape of water), and then become olive colored and amorphous. 
The alcoholic solutions of both varieties possess an intensely bitter 
taste, and leave an impression of heat upon the tongue. Crystallized 
liriodendrin is brittle, inodorous, fusible at 150° and volatile at 270° 
F., but only partially sublimable. Caustic potassa in strong solution 
boiled with the crystals appears to convert them into oxalic acid, 
which distinguishes liriodendrin from the resins. Cold concentrated 
muriatic acid has no action on it, but when heated it effervesces, and 
assumes a deep emerald green color. Iodine imparts to the crystals 
by contact immediately a bright chrome yellow color, and forms an in- 
soluble grass-green compound, which is instantly decomposed by ni- 
tric acid. 

Dr. Stephen Procter, in an essay on the bark of Magnolia grandi- 
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flora (Amer. Jour. Pharm. xiv. 89,) describes a crystalline body dis- 
covered in that bark, which he found analogous to liriodendrin in its 
fusing point, volatility and solubility, but less bitter. 

W. D. Harrison, by an analysis of the bark, leaves and fruit of the 
Magnolia glauca (Amer Jour. Pharm. xxxiv. 29), found the erystal- 
line substance of Dr. Procter in the bark, but was unable to detect it 
in the fruit—a want of success probably due to the use of solution of 
potassa as a menstruum. 

By comparing the statements of Prof. Emmet with those now ob- 


tained, it must be evident that the crystals from Magnolia tripetala 


are not liriodendrin, though an analogous body. 

The reactions of these substances with muriatic acid, caustic potassa 
and iodine are quite different, and the bitterness of the Magnolia 
erystals is much less marked than the other. 

At this stage an opportunity to examine the fresh bark of Lirioden- 
dron root was afforded. A portion was exhausted with alcohol of 95 
per cent., and evaporated to a soft extract. This, when treated with 
a solution of potassa (1 part to 256), gave the putty-like mass de- 
scribed by Professor Emmet, extremely bitter and totally different in 
taste from the crystals obtained of Magnolia. When dissolved in al- 
cohol, and water added till milky, crystals were not obtained in the 
short period allotted for the experiment. When treated with benzine 
like the Magnolia extract, crystals were not formed, the liriodendrin 
separating in transparent globules, of a yellowish color, and persist- 
ently acrid and bitter taste. 

Under these circumstances the principle now described, which is 
presumed to be identical with that found by Dr. Procter and Mr. Har- 
rison in two distinct species, is entitled to be called Magnolin. 


Experiment 5.—When the soft, resinous matter from the capsules, 
which has been exhausted with benzine, is dissolved in alcohol and 
treated with subacetate of lead in excess, it partly precipitates, in 


- combination with oxide of lead, the other part remaining in solution. 


By washing the precipitate first with alcohol and then with diluted 
acetic acid, the resin is separated, and after washing with water and 
dried, is perfectly tasteless and of a dark brown color, no odor and 
burns with a sooty flame, leaving a bulky charcoal residue. It is 
brittle and hard. The alcoholic liquid from which the resin was pre- 
cipitated was mixed with a slight excess of sulphuric acid to remove 
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the lead, filtered, evaporated to dryness, washed with water and dried. 
The soft resin thus obtained had a pungent taste when chewed, and 
was readily soluble in alcohol. The alcoholic extract of the bruised 
seeds contains some fixed oil, to which its softness is partially due. 
The amount of resinous matter is smaller than in the capsules. When 
the kernels are separated from the shell of the seed, and pressed, a 
bland yellow fixed oil is obtained. The activity of the seeds resides 
in the exterior tissues. 


Experiment 6.—The watery portion that separates from the resin- 
ous extract when the alcohol is nearly dissipated, in evaporating the 
tincture, contains glucose, as it readily reduces oxide of copper in 
Trommer’s test. When it is evaporated to dryness, a mixture of 
granular crystals of sugar and crystals of magnolin is obtained, very 
pungent to the taste. 


Experiment T.—The dried capsules, deprived of seeds, were boiled 
in water to obtain a brown cloudy decoction, which was strained, being 
too gummy to filter through paper. It afforded no precipitate with 
gelatin, was not affected by tincture of iodine, but sesquichloride of iron 
caused a brown gelatinous precipitate. It was precipitated by acetate 
of lead, and afterwards copiously by subacetate. It was also precipi- 
tated by nitrate of silver. 


Experiment 8.—The recent fruit has a somewhat aromatic odor 
when bruised. Six ounces of the fresh capsules were well sliced and 
placed in a distillatory apparatus with half a gallon of water, and 
heat applied by sand-bath until a quart of distillate was obtained. 
This was slightly milky, with patches of an oily nature floating. 
The distillate had the odor of the fruit without its pungency, and con- 
tained a small portion of volatile oil. No attempt was made to deter- 
mine the inorganic constituents of the fruit. 

In conclusion, it may be inferred from the preceding experiments 
and their results, that the fruit of Magnolia tripetala contains a 
erystalline (resinoid) principle analogous to liriodendrin, a solid resin 
precipitable by subacetate of lead, a soft, pungent resin closely allied 
to the crystalline principle, fixed oil, volatile oil, gum and glucose. No 
investigation was made for acid present or coloring matters. 
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A NEW SOURCE OF POTASH SUPPLY. 
By Hersert Hazarp. 
An Inaugural Essay. 

The present sources of the potash supply are rapidly failing ; every 
year the area of the supply becomes smaller, and the product, in conse- 
quence of this and the increased demand, becomes more and more ex- 
pensive. At the rate the country has been settled and the woods de- 
stroyed for the past ten or fifteen years, the source of supply in the 
United States will, in a comparatively few years, almost entirely fail. 
States which, a few years since furnished large quantities of ashes, 
now furnish none ; wood has become too valuable in the arts to be 
burned even for fuel. The people as well as the Governments, in 
the older States, have commenced to discuss the ways and means of 
perpetuating their hard-wood forests, both as a protection to the land 
and for mechanical purposes. Soft woods do not yield enough of the 
salts to pay for working their ashes; hence we are driven to the 
newly-settled portions of the West and Northwest for our present 
supply, the largest portion of which comes from Michigan and Wis- 
consin, where the trees are cut down and burned as the readiest means 
of clearing them from the land. But as the population of these States 
is rapidly increasing, and railroad lines are being proportionately ex- 
tended, the forests are brought into more direct communication with 
the lakes and large cities, thus finding a market for their timber ; and 
the saw-mill will then use up all the surplus trees, which will go into 
commerce as lumber instead of ashes, as at present; these causes will 
very much reduce, if not wholly terminate, the present supply from 
the Northwestern as they have from the Eastern States. 

The forests of the Old World, by care and cultivation, still furnish 
large quantities of potash, but never sufficient for home consumption, 
therefore this source of supply is not available to us; again, the de- 
mand for these salts is constantly increasing, both in medicine and in 
the arts, two more very cogent reasons why a never-failing source of 
supply should be secured. 

This, it seems, can be accomplished in the following manner: 
Throughout the Western States large quantities of corn are produced, 
the cobs of which are now considered of little or no value, yet they 
may share the same fate as many substances which, though formerly 
considered worthless, have become new mines of wealth through the 
aid of chemistry. By the following assays and comparisons, I pro- 
pose to demonstrate their value to pharmacy and the arts. 
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One hundred parts air-dried cobs yield, after drying at 212° Fah., 


’ the following results : 


Silica, Charcoal, 
Cobs. Ashes. KCl. Ke CO3. Lime, Iron. " 
Ist, 91-70 1-120 *T50 "140 
2d, 90-95 1-040 "115 
3d, 92°85 1-015 *T55 
4th, 90-94 1-115 .795 
Averaging, 91-61 1-072 824 ‘762 0938 


oe one hundred parts dried at 212° Fah., give the following re- 
sults : 


3 Silica, Charcoal, 
Ashes, KCl. Kez COz. Lime, Iron. Loss. 
Ist, 1-221 894 818 150 253 
2d, 1/143 885 819 182 
3d, 1-093 904 834 007 
4th, 1-226 913 874 829 “030 
An average of 1171 836 "+230 105 


The cobs were incinerated as thoroughly as possible without the 
use of nitric acid or other oxidizing agent, the presence of silica im- 
peding the complete combustion of the charcoal. The ashes were 
assayed by exhausting them with water and filtering off the soluble 
portion, leaving a residue on the filter consisting of silica, charcoal, 
carbonate of lime, and a trace of iron. The filtrate was supersatu- 
rated with muriatic acid, evaporated to dryness and redissolved in 
acidulated water, leaving an additional quantity of silica, which was 
added to the first portion and weighed with it. The solution was 
then evaporated to dryness and weighed as chloride of potassium, and 
from this weight the carbonate was calculated. 

In volume 4th, Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry, the results of some 
analyses by Hiss are given, from which it appears that ash, oak, elm 
and willow, which of our most common forest wood are richest in pot- — 
ash salts, yield respectively ‘74, 1-50, 3-90 and 2.85 parts carbonate 
potash in one thousand of wood. 

The average yield of one thousand parts of cobs, as shown by the 
tables above, is 7°62 parts carbonate potash, or nearly twice as much 
as the best specimens of wood, and from a material which can fill its 
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full measure of usefulness for other purposes before it comes into the 
hands of the manufacturer of potash. 

But the questions may be raised, how can these cobs be collected 
in quantities sufficiently large to pay for working them, and is the 
supply sufficiently large to be of any commercial importance? The 
first question is easily answered, for they are already collected at the 
shipping points of the growing districts, where large shelling mills, 
capable of running through 500 bushels ears of corn an hour, are es- 
tablished ; here, then, are the places where a supply of cobs may be 
procured. The figures below will show with what rapidity they accu- 
mulate. 

A bushel of corn weighs 70 pounds on the cob; a bushel of shelled 
corn weighs 56 pounds, leaving a balance of 14 pounds cobs to the 
bushel ; and a mill, shelling 500 bushels an hour, turns out 7,000 
pounds cobs an hour, or equal to 70,000 pounds per working day of 
ten hours. As many of these cobs as are necessary are used for the ' 
purpose of generating steam to run the shelling-mills; the surplus is 
sold, given away or even cast out into waste places to decay. By 
collecting the ashes from these waste cobs, together with the ashes 
from the furnaces, it will be readily seen, by reference to the preced- 
ing analyses, what large quantities of oo salts may be produced 
from these now worthless cobs. 

That the supply of cobs can never fail, the following statistics will 
show : 

The corn crop of the United States, for 1870, was 1,094,000,000 
bushels, of which amount 
Illinois yielded. 201,378,000 bushels. 


Missouri “ ‘ 94,990,000 “ 
Making a total of ‘ 502,933,000 


in four States alone. 

The corn crop of the whole country, for 1871, was 1,100,000,000 
bushels, which, at 14 pounds cobs to the bushel, will yield 15,400,- 
000,000 pounds, or 7,700,000 tons cobs, containing an average of 
three-quarter per cent. pure carbonate potassa. We have the enormous 
quantity of 115,500,000 pounds of that valuable alkali lost to com- 
merce annually, which, if thrown into trade, would add very largely 
to the general resources of the country. 
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ON COTTON SEBDS., 
By Horatio N. Fraser. 
From the Author’s Inaugural Essay. 


From the time when cotton was first cultivated in this country until 
within a few years, the lint or fibre was the only part used either in 
medicine or the arts; the seed, or all that part not used for re-plant- 
ing, was considered as having no value, and was looked on only as an 
incumbrance. Since these seeds weighed nearly twice as much as the 
part formerly used, it became the subject of thinking men’s experi- 
ments—how they could be turned to some use; and the results of 
these experiments have lead to the discovery and subsequent usage of 
the various products obtained thérefrom. 

A chemical analysis of the seeds demonstrated that a large per 
centage of a fixed oil could be produced from them, and not only that, 
but that the kernel might be advantageously used for food for animals. 
This latter was tried some years ago, but led to bad results ; for even 
the best gins which were invented could not separate the lint entirely. 
from the seeds to which it adhered, consequently this insoluble mat- 
ter, with the hulls, formed hard masses in the stomach, and produced 
even fatal effects from the irritation of the membranes of the intes- 
tines. But, to obviate this, hullers have been made which decorticate, 
or remove the hull, with the adhering lint, entirely from the kernel. 
This is almost an invaluable invention for the planter; for, when we 
consider the millions of pounds of cotton which are annually produced 
in the Southern States, and also that the weight of seed is double the 
weight of the other portion, then we may be able to estimate the value 
of these seeds, turned into nutritious food for stock, to those who 
formerly wasted them, and were forced to buy what these now furnish. 

Since small hullers have been introduced on many of the planta- 

tions, the planters are enabled to hull their own seeds. These are 
thrown into the top of the hullers, and first come in contact with 
knives, which cut the hull; then they are passed through sieves, by 
which process the kernel and hulls are separated. The kernel is divided 
into two portions ; the first is that part which has been broken or cut 
by the knives; this is ground to make the meal used for feeding, and 
constitutes one third of the whole weight of kernel. The remaining 
two-thirds come out whole, and are sold for other purposes. This 
meal has been found to be as rich in flesh and fat producers as linseed 
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meal for stock, and supersedes the use of it in the cotton-growing 
States. The hulls are piled in heaps until they arrive at the right 
state of decomposition to be used as a fertilizer, for which they are 
well adapted, being rich in the phosphates and lime, characteristic of 
substances used for this purpose. The seeds contain a fixed oil to the 
amount of about thirty-seven per cent. of the weight of the kernel, 
most of which is obtained by expression. 

At the factory on Long Island, which the writer visited, the seeds 
are bought with the hulls on, although the whole kernel is generally 
bought directly from the planter. These are first thrown into a gin, 
which separates some more of the lint. This is packed in bundles and 
sold for ordinary cotton batting. From this they are conveyed to the 
hullers and undergo the decorticating process. The kernel is then 
carried by an elevator to a box, which feeds two large iron rollers, 
converting it into meal; the meal is put into a large vessel heated by 
steam, to render the oil more fluid, and then is put between iron plates, 
which are forced together by hydraulic pressure, which presses out 
nearly all the oil and some mucilage. About eight per cent. of oil is | 
left, which cannot be removed except by solvents. This oil, as then 
obtained, is of a handsome dark wine color and sweet taste. This 
then undergoes the purifying and bleaching process, which is kept a 
secret by the manufacturers. 

The purified oil is either a golden yellow or white color. An oil is 
also produced by chilling the purified oil, and expressing, to obtain a 
variety almost free frcm stearine, called by the manufacturers ‘“ win- 
ter oil,” from the fact that cold will not thicken it. 

This oil is used extensively in the arts, chiefly to adulterate and 
_ substitute higher priced oils. Cheap paints are ground in it, and it is 
used to a certain extent to adulterate linseed oil. But, being a non- 
drying oil, only a small per centage could be used. 

It is also used for adulterating sperm oil for burning, and for mix- 
ing with lard oil. The most practical way to detect these is to heat 
the suspected oil with distilled water; separate the water and add a 
solution of subacetate of lead. If it contained cotton-seed oil, a white 
precipitate will be formed, on account of the presence of mucilage, 
which is always found in this oil.* If the sperm or lard oil is pure, it 
would be indicated by the absence of any milkiness. 


* Even after it has been purified? Ep. Am. Jour. Puarm. 
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It is also used to adulterate olive oil, and chemistry has found no 


practical mode by which they can be definitely distinguished apart. 


A soap has been made of the residue left after refining. It is of a 
more or less dark brown color, and disagreeable smell. It is used in 
the laundry, and sells from three to seven cents a pound, according 
to quality. It was also attempted to make a soap from the white oil. 
This, when first manufactured, is of a handsome white color, but after 
standing some length of time it becomes dark, and finally almost black. 
It is not made now. 

It is used to the amount of ten per cent. in making fancy soaps, to 
give them a good lather, for which the oil is said to be the best known; 
but even in this small amount the odor of the rancid oil can be de- 
tected. 

The hulls are used for fuel in the factory, and the greater part of 
the cake meal was sent to Europe, the farmers of this country, at that 
time, not being generally acquainted with its properties. It sold for 


about thirty dollars a ton. 
A few years ago, the oil was noticed in the journals in connection 


_ with preparations of pharmacy, to be substituted for oils in liniments 


and ointments, for which it is adapted by its properties as an emol- 
lient, but nothing definite was arrived at. Being cheaper than even 
the commonest grades of olive oil, and resembling it so much in its 
behaviour, it is peculiarly fitted for the preparations of the pharmaco- 
peia in which the olive oil is used. Mixed with aqua ammoniz in the 
officinal quantities for ‘‘ Liniment. Ammoniz,’’ it makes a product 
which has all the essential properties that are indicated by the olive 
oil, and has the advantage of not forming so thick a mixture, thereby 
making it more convenient. In the “Lin. Camphore,”’ it seems to 
serve exactly the same purpose as the officinal oil. 

Lead plaster made with the cotton-seed oil has been substituted 


- with advantage for the officinal, and has been used to mix with it to 


the amount of fifty per cent. by some manufacturers of the plaster. 
This, made with the cotton-seed oil alone, forms a handsome, light 
colored plaster, apparently equal in all respects to the English, with 
the exception that it does not become hard enough to keep its shape, 
in the usual form of selling it. But when mixed with olive oil in equal 
proportions, this difficulty is entirely overcome. 

The cost of the plaster made with the cotton-seed oil, using the best 
English litharge, is twenty cents per pound. This difference in the 
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cost, combined with the practicability of using it, will recommend it 
to the more careful examination of druggists who deal extensively in 
this preparation. 


ON THE AMOUNT OF MOISTURE CONTAINED IN AIR-DRY 
DRUGS. 


By Gro. W. Kennepy. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, March 19th, 1872. 


How many pharmacists would believe it if informed that the drugs 
which they are daily handling contain from 10 to 18 per cent. of 
moisture, which they lose in drying? I myself could scarcely credit 
it when my first experiments were made, and thought I might have 
lost some of the drug between the repeated weighings, but repetition 
of the experiments always confirmed the results previously obtained. 
Even the powders, which are supposed to be dry or very nearly so, 
lose in some cases from 8 to 10 per cent. of moisture. 

I have experimented with a large number of drugs, sufficient, I be- 
lieve, to give the pharmacist a true idea of the amount of moisture 
contained in them, and the results show conclusively that such phar- 
maceutical preparations like syrups, tinctures, fluid extracts, &c., 
must be much weaker when prepared from merely air dry material 
than when made from anhydrous drugs. 

The process of drying was conducted in a common cooking stove 
oven, at a temperature of about 120° Fahrenheit, to which the drug 
was exposed until it ceased losing any more weight. By being exposed 
to a low but continuous heat the loss in volatile oil may probably be 
greater than when the drug is dried at an elevated heat, but its nor- 
mal amount is very small in most of the drugs experimented with, so 
that the deduction of the volatile oil expelled in drying would alter 
the figures below but little. 

The dried drugs were placed in a room for two weeks and then re- 
weighed, the increase of weight representing the amount of moisture 
reabsorbed in that time. While these experiments were made the 
weather was cold and dry, and this circumstance doubtless accounts 
for the smaller percentage absorbed again, while in a few cases the 
loss of volatile oil may explain a portion of the deficiency. 

The following tables show the loss sustained by the drugs men- 
tioned, and the gain in weight of the dried articles under the circum- 


.stances mentioned above: 
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1. Roots, Ruizomgs, &c. 4. 
it Gain by re- 
Loss. Yield. absorption. Loss. Yield. absorption. 
Lappa, 16-25 83-75 10-40 Absinthium, 14: 8-50 , 
Calumba, 16- 84- 11-50 Hedeoma, 12: 25 87°75 825 
Taraxacum, 15°25 84:75 9°75 Lobelia, 11°60 88-40 5°60 
Asclep. tuberosa, 15°25 84-75 10°75 Leonurus, 10°80 89°20 5°20 
Cypripedium, 14: 86: 5 Glechoma, 10:33 89°67 6°33 
Gentiana, 13- 87° 9- 
Panax, 12°75 87-25 4-75 Luaves. 
Krameria, 12-67 87:33 9-17 | Uvularia perfol., 18- 8 
Polygonatum, 12:60 87-40 680 | Conium, 16- = 84 6 
Scilla, 12-50 87°50 8-50 | Cataria, 1450 85°50 11-50 
Althwxa, 12-50 87°50 8-50 | Aconitum, 14 = 86- 9°25 
Gossypium, 12-40 87-60 6°40 Belladonna, 13°75 86°25 5-75 
{ Helleborus niger, 12- 88- 8-25 Hyoscyamus, 12:25 87-75 5°85 
Colchicum, 11°50 88-50 8: Senna Alexand., 12°20 87-80 7-20 
Inula, 11-40 88°60 6-40 Melissa, 11°75 88-25 17-80 
Rheum, 11:33 88°67 8-33 | Matico, 89 
/ Spigelia, 11:25 88°75 7-25 Tussilago, 10°50 89°50 4°67 
Podophyllum, 10-33 89°67 673 | Salvia, 10°50 89°50 
Serpentaria, 10°33 89°67 5°83 Stramonium, 10°33 89°67 7-83 
Senega, 10:30 89:70 5°67 Rosmarinus, 10°25 89°75 6°65 
Asarum canad., 10:25 89°75 3-85 | Uva ursi, 10° = 90- 4 
Valeriana, 10:20 89:30 6 Buchu, ~ 920 90°80 4-40 
Sarsaparilla, 91 4°50 6. FLowers. 
Lavandula, (1425 85°75 87°75 
2, Srems axp’ Woon. Arnica, 13°80 86-20 8-80 
Anthemis, 9°80 90:20 6-80 
Dulcamara, 12: 88- 6°33 
Quassia, 10- 90: 8: 
Stramonium, 10° 90- 
3. Barks. 8. Powperep Drugs. 
Rheum, 8-25 91°75 5°25 
Rhus glabrum, 14°67 85°33 8-67 Inula, 8-33 91°67 5-30 
Xanthoxylum, 14:50 85°50 8-50 | Calumba, 8:50 91:50 
Cinnamomum, 10°50 89:50 650 | Colchici Rad., 91- 6° 
Prunus Virg., 10° 90- 5-25 |. Sanguinaria, 91° 7 
Cinch. calis., > 2-80 | Cimicifuga, 9:80 90°20 4-80 


Pottsville, Pa., March, 1872. 


TO DETECT SULPHURIC ACID IN VINEGAR. 
By James T. Kina, 


The salts of barium are far too delicate a test for free sulphuric 
acid in vinegar. When it is made by the oxidation of alcohol, the 
water used for diluting the spirits, in many localities, contains suffi- 
cient sulphate of lime or other sulphates to give a decided reaction 
with chloride barium, and if the vinegar be made from cider, it will 
generally give evidence of the presence of a sulphate with this test, 
even when the sample is pure and free from the usual adulteration. 

The following process will detect the five-hundredth part of free 
sulphuric acid, and is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 


160 Tinctura Opwi, U. S. P. 


An ounce of the vinegar to be examined is put into a small porce- 
lain capsule, over a water-bath, and evaporated to about half a drachm, 


or to the consistence of a thin extract ; when cool, half a fluidounce of 


stronger alcohol is added and thoroughly triturated. The free sul- 
phuric acid, if present, will be taken up by the alcohol to the exclu- 
sion of any sulphates. 

Allow the alcoholic solution to stand several hours and filter ; to the 
filtrate add one fluidounce of distilled water, and evaporate the alcohol 
off by gentle heat, over a sand-bath; when free from alcohol it is set 
aside for several hours and then again filtered. 


To the filtrate, acidulated with hydrochloric acid, add a few drops | 


of a solution of chloride barium, and a white precipitate of sulphate 
of barium will result, if the sample of vinegar has been adulterated 
with sulphuric acid. 

_ Middletown, N. Y., March, 1872. 


TINCTURA OPII, U.S. P. 
By Suryock. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, March 19th, 1872. 


Allowing the opium to be wholly exhausted of its active principles, 
one grain would be represented by 12,5, minims of the tincture, ac- 


cording to the U. S. formula; but a minute quantity of morphia has — 


been detected in the residuary matter, so that the tincture is rather 
weaker than the proportion of opium employed would indicate. To 
determine this difference, though slight, would be of interest. 

_ Powdered opium was analyzed, and found to yield 13,45 per cent. 
of morphia, giving 3171 grains in 50 troyounces; this quantity being 
converted into 40 pints of tinctura opii, U. S. P., the dregs of the 
same were analyzed, and found to contain 13 grains of morphia, upon 
which data we may readily calculate the loss as represented by mor- 
phia. Assuming the amount of morphia contained in the powdered 
opium to be represented nominally by 100 per cent., the amount of 
morphia retained in the dregs (13 grs.) will be represented by 40996, 
or approximately 2 of one per cent. Therefore 12,°, minims of tinc- 
ture of opium in strength equals 1 grain of powdered opium less 5 
per cent., or ,%%8, gr., and 1 grain of powdered opium in morphia 
strength equals 12,5, minims. 

With this slight difference, however, 12,°, minims of the tincture 
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may even represent more than 1 grain of powdered opium in thera- 
peutic action, though lacking slightly in strength, from the fact of its 
being in a more diffusible state. 

i; of the opium used was taken up by the menstruum, and each 
fluidounce of the tincture contained 4°93 grains of morphia. 

The residues left in making Galenical preparations are always 
more or less charged with traces of their active principles. The 
proper menstrua and mode of preparing them presents a wide and 
interesting field for investigation. 


ELEGANT PHARMACY. 
“ Nunquam non paratus.” 


The above not inapplicable term, ‘““Hlegant Pharmacy,” has been 
frequently brought to my notice, and demanded from me considerable 
attention as a subject worthy of consideration and study by all prac- 
titioners of this now fast advancing science. I have been more par- 
ticularly attracted by it of late, not only by the vast strides that have 
been made in the development of the science, but as well by the ex- 
isting fact of the great increase in the numbers of the practitioners 
and votaries of one distinct branch of the art known as homeopathic 
pharmacy. With them, in my mind, elegant pharmacy is one of the 
great causes of their increase and success. Without granting them 
to be on equal grounds with regard to the virtues of their prepara- 
tions, or that their infinitesimal deductions are a reality, and their 
theory a correct one, we of the old school cannot but admire the taste- 
less, agreeable, non-nauseating doses they administer—the elegant 
pharmacy they display in their medicinal preparations. 

That this course might be more closely followed by allopathic phar- 
maceutists is, I think, practical, and needs only the aid and unison of 
action on the part of the allopathic physician with the pharmacist. 

The homeopathic physician is, with but few exceptions, a dispenser 
as well as practioner ; his remedies are in almost every case special 
preparations, always ready for his use. With the allopathic physi- 
cian it is different ; he depends on the pharmacist for the compounding 
of his formula. The knowledge of medicine is only one of the many 
branches with which the physician must of necessity be familiar. 
The virtues, powers and actions of the different remedial agents 
brought to his notice, form part of the study of his profession, but 
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the art of choosing, preserving, preparing, combining, disguising and 
dispensing these remedies rests with the pharmaceutist. He it is the ; 
| ‘physician holds responsible for the quality and efficacy of his remedial / 
agents ; and surely with such a responsibility there should exist some 
bond of fellowship between them. What physician is not pleased to 
find the result of the administration of medicine to have been suc. 
| cessful, and hear from the lips of his now convalescing patient such 
words as these: ‘Oh, doctor, I am so much better, and your medi- 
cine was so easy to take, so agreeable.’”’ To whom is he indebted 
for this compliment (powerful in a pecuniary as well as professional 
point of view)? To him who, by his skilful manipulation, had so dis- 
guised the perhaps nauseous properties of the drug he had ordered 
that they were not tasted, and at the same time preserved the active 
- properties, so that they had successfully performed their functions in 
! the suffering system. 

Though great advances had been made, in the past decade of years, 
in the art of dispensing, a vast field for improvement is still open to 
the students and practitioners of the art. Many, very many of the 
active remedial*agents in daily use by physicians @re nauseous and 
disagreeable to the taste, and {many patients shudder at the thought 
of the doctor's visit (not the doctor), because they fear the disagreea- 
ble dose it may be necessary for him to order them. 

To lessen the number of these bugbears of the sick and ailing is | 
the work of the pharmacist; to hide and disguise these disagreeable 
tastes and odors, and yet preserve the power and efficiency of the 
remedy, is what I call elegant pharmacy. 

Cannot a great deal be done to further this cause by a greater unity 
of action on the part of those interested in it? I think so. I would 
suggest also the abnegation of secret formulas. Whatis advantageous 
| for one should be for all, especially with regard to such thingsas 
| remedies for suffering humanity. Improvements should be forthe 
| universal benefit, not for the mere financial advantage of the improver. 

A more liberal policy towards one another will go far to aid in the 
advancement of the science of pharmacy, and bring about a much © 
more healthy and active condition of the art. With a correct knowl- 
edge of chemistry, botany and materia medica, we should couple ele- 
gant pharmacy, so that our compounds will rival, if not excel, home- 
opathy in their simplicity, beauty and adaptability. MEDICcvs. 

Newark, N. J., March 8, 1872. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE RUROPEAN JOURNALS. 


By rue Eprror. 


Ferrous Sulphate, precipitated by alcohol, contains less water of 
crystallization than the crystallized salt, and loses a portion of it 
readily on exposure to dry atmosphere. G.H. Barckhausen found 
that 1 gramme of the crystallized salt required 17-2 c. c. of a solution 
of chlorinated lime for oxidation, while the same quantity of the 
precipitated salt, immediately after drying, required 18-8 c. ¢.; after 
four hours’ exposure at the ordinary temperature, 19°5 c. ¢., after one 
hour’s exposure to about 80° F., (25 to 27° C.) 20°6 c. ¢., and after 
another hour, 21-4 c. c. of the same solution of chlorinated lime were 
necessary for complete oxidation.—Archiv d. Pharm., 1871, Dec., 
197. 


Commercial Butyric Ether and Butyrie Acid.—Dr. A. Burgemeistet 
examined butyric ether, sold as pure from a well known factory, and 
found it to contain small quantities of water, alcohol, acetic and pro- 
pionic ethers; the main constituents were butyric ether (boiling point 
118-120° C.) and capronic ether (boiling point 172° C.), almost equal 
in volume to the former. 

Commercial butyric acid, obtained from the same firm, yielded 
nearly one-third of its volume of capronic acid. The formation of 
capronic acid during the butyric fermentation of sugar in the presence 
of cheese and under addition of chalk is well known, but that it is 
formed in such a large quantity seems to have been overlooked.— 
Ibid., 199. 


Chlorine in Mizxtures.—Chlorine water is best prescribed in dilute 
aqueous solution, which, however, loses its chlorine rapidly in con- 
tact with the atmosphere. Since sweetening of such solutions is usually 
desirable, Mylius made a number of experiments, which proved that 
syrup of marshmallow present in the proportion of 1: 6, caused a loss 
of chlorine amounting to 68-3 per cent in five hours, and honey, under 


‘the same conditions, a loss of 94°6 per cent. The loss occasioned by 


glycerin equalled 13-22 per cent. in five hours, by simple syrup 27-2 
per cent. in six hours, and by mucilage of gum arabic 15-2 per cent. 
in the same time. Comparative experiments of the effects of glycerin 
and simple syrup indicate that the latter acts less rapidly than the 
former. The author concludes that chlorine water is best prescribed 
in dilute aqueous solutions, sweeteped with a little simple syrup, and 
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with the addition of some mucilage to prevent the rapid escape of the 
gas when the cork is removed.—Jdid., 210-214. 


Powdered French Chalk is recommended by Mylius for rolling pills | 


of nitrate of silver made with white bole; the smooth surface imparted 
to the pills may probably recommend its use in other cases.—bid., 
215. 

Finely Divided Phosphorus.—Mylius suggests to fuse the phos- 


_ phorus under water, to which some white clay or asbestos has been 


added, and agitate until cold. On shaking, a uniform milk-like mix- 
ture is obtained, in which the finely divided phosphorus is kept sus- 
pended sufficiently long to be weighed out correctly.—Jdid. 216. 
Pommade tannique pour la régéneration des cheveux blanes, pre. 
pared by Filliol & Andoque, Paris, contains, according to A. Geheeb, 


» mo tannin, but sulphur and 3-866 per cent. lead in the form of acetate. 


—Ibid. 236. 
Sel Boergrave, a Belgian speciality, was found by Dr. E. Pfeiffer 


to be merely coarsely powdered epsom salt; another sample con- 


tained between 2 and 3 per cent. of citric acid. _ The original com- 
position, it is said, requires to the epsom salt the addition of 1 per 
cent. of chloride of sodium, 2 per cent. of sulphate of potassa and 
some sugar.—Jbid., January, 1872, 26. 

Supersaturated Solutions of Sulphate of Soda.—De Coppet uses 
the anhydrous salt, which has been heated to above 33° C. and cooled 
again, carefully protected from the dust of the atmosphere. ‘The salt 
is added in small portions to cold water, contained in a vial, which is 
placed in a water-bath having the temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere, so that the temperature of the solution scarcely varies 


_ during the experiment. In this manner the author succeeded to dis- 
solve at 14° C. 35:8 anhydrous sulphate (Na,SO,) in 100 parts of 


water, while the saturated solution of the hydrate (Na,SO,,10H,0), 


~ at the same temperature, contains only 12-4 parts of the anhydrous 
salt in 100 of water.—Journ. de Pharm. et de Chim., 1872, Feb., 


117. 


Preparation of Pure Muriatic Acid.—Hager states, that by Bet- 


_ tendorf’s process,* all arsenic is precipitated from crude muriatic 


acid by stannous chloride, but if a trace of this precipitate is poured 


into the retort with the acid the distillate again contains arsenic. 


* Amer. Journ. Pharm., 1871, 222. 
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After the reaction with the stannous chloride the crude acid contains 
bichloride of tin, which readily distils over when the acid is rectified. 
The author recommends Duflos’ process for the removal of arsenic 
from crude muriatic acid as the best ; it consists in diluting the acid 
toa specific gravity of 1:13, removing any sulphurous acid present 
by powdered peroxide of manganese, and digesting the liquid with 
bright strips of metallic copper, which appears also to remove thal- 
lium, that is occasionally present. The formation of perchloride from 
the protochloride of iron is then prevented by adding to the acid in 
the retort some copper clippings.—Pharm. Cent. Halle 1872, N. 6., 
p- 52. 


Pure Carbolic Acid is now prepared by Schering, of Berlin. 
Hager has compared it with Calvert’s pure acid and found both not 
to be affected in color by the light. Calvert’s carbolic acid fused at 
41° C., Schering’s at 43-5° C.; the former congealed at 33, the latter 
at 36°; the former dissolved at a medium temperature in 19-20 
parts, Schering’s in, 17-5 parts of water; 100 parts of Schering’s 
carbolic acid dissolve, at a medium temperature, 20 parts of water, 
Calvert’s only 18 parts. The author ascribes these small differences 
to the presence of a little water in Calvert’s, while Schering’s acid 
appears to be anhydrous.*—Jbid., N. 8, p. 68. 


Preparation of Collodium.—The process which has been for years 
successfully used in the laboratory of the university of Munich is as 
follows: 30 grm. finely powdered saltpetre and 30 grm. sulphuric 
acid are mixed in a glass cylinder by means of a glass rod until the 


former is dissolved, 2 grm. cotton are then added-and the whole well 


stirred for five minutes. After washing with much water, then with 
alcohol and drying, the cotton dissolves readily in a mixture of equal 
parts of alcohol and ether, and the solution leaves on evaporation a 


_ perfectly transparent film. The presence of much nitric acid in the 


oil of vitriol seems to render the collodium film opaque. The prepa- 
tion, at one operation, of a larger quantity of collodium cotton than 
30 grammes appears to alter somewhat the optical behavior of the 
collodium ; and the same result is obtained if the last traces cf acid 
are removed by ammonia.—WN. Repert. f. Pharm., 1872, N. 1, p. 6. 


Ampelopsis hederacea.—Wittstein analyzed the leaves of this plant 


* Why should the latter then require for solution less water than the former? 
Ep. Am. Jour. Puarm. 
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in 1845, and proved among other constituents the presence of tartaric 
acid. Prof. von Gorup-Besanez collected the leaves in June, and 
found them to contain albumen, bitartrate of potassa, tartrate of 
lime, gypsum, free tartaric acid (no malic or citric acid), pyrocatechin 
and sugar, (levulose and dextrose.) Collected in the beginning of 
September the leaves contained albumen, tartrate of lime (no bitar- 
trate of potassa), pectin, pyrocatechin, glycolate of lime and invert 
sugar (probably levulose with little dextrose). The author has also 
analyzed the ashes of the leaves from both collections, and compares 
the constituents of this plant with those of Vitis vinifera.—Ibid., N- 


2, p. 109-116. 


URETHRAL SUPPOSITORIKS. 
By L. ‘LeMBercrr, Lebanon, Pa. 


In presenting these suppositories to your notice, I do not expect 
to introduce a new idea, but simply apply an old idea to a new use, 
with a substantial reason for so doing. 

Amongst the varied demands claiming the pharmacist’s attention 
was one for something by means of which to reach the neck of the 
bladder to allay “vesical tenesmus” without the use of a syringe. 
The case was one of “pelvic cellulitis,” excruciatingly painful, the 
bladder only relieved by means of a catheter, and that operation be- 
ing always very painful in anticipation, and much more so in reality, 
the patient for a number of years suffered most excruciating pain 
upon the introduction of the catheter, the duration of the paroxysm 
being more frequently one hour than less. 

The idea suggested itself to the attending physician that if there 
could be a suppository made to reach the neck of the bladder, acting 
endermically, an alleviafion of pain might be induced. After some 
consultation and experiment, the form or shape herewith submitted 
proved to be the most satisfactory. 

The mould for making them was suggested by the old-fashioned 
candle-mould, on a miniature scale, as sample herewith presented. 
Each suppository was made to contain three grains of powdered 
opium, and the composition most suitable seems to be a mixture of 
filtered yellow wax and cacao butter, in proportion of seven of the 
former to three of the latter, made as follows: 

After preparing the mould by stringing it as you would wick a can- 

le-mould, with this addition, allowing the wick or string to be seve- 
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April 1, 1872. J 


ral inches longer than the suppository, and keeping it on tension, so 
as to occupy central position the entire length, then melt the wax 
and cacao butter carefully, mixing therewith afterwards the opium, 
and immediately pour into the moulds and cool rapidly in ice- 
water, when they can usually be withdrawn, or should there be dif- 
ficulty, as there sometimes is, immerse for a moment in hot water and 
they can be easily withdrawn. 

When used, they are inserted into the urethra to the part affected, 
and allowed to remain till the patient is relieved, and then by means 
of the string is withdrawn. A portion of the suppository having 
melted by the warmth of the parts, produced the desired end, and 
miraculous as the result may seem, the pain was reduced from one 
hour to five minutes. 

Novel as this thing may seem, I feel that it is worth bringing to 
the notice of the Association, believing that this form of suppository 
can be used with the same good result in other diseases peculiar to 
those parts, and I have wondered whether urethritis and kindred 
inflammations might. not be cured by the same means. 

I have no doubt the mode of manufacture can and will be much 
modified, should the urethral suppository receive the favorable atten- 
tion it merits.—Proceedings of the American Pharm. Assoc., 1871, 
p. 482. 


DETECTION AND ESTIMATION OF BROMIDE IN IODIDE OF 
POTASSIUM. 


By M. Lepage, Pharmacist at Gisors. 


Since the price of bromide of potassium is considerably lower than 
that of the iodide, the latter salt is often met with adulterated with 
the former. The author recommends a process for its detection, 
which is based upon the property of mercuric chloride, to precipitate 
from a mixture of iodide and bromide of potassium only the iodide, 
the mercuric bromide being soluble in water. The iodide must be 
free from chloride, carbonate and iodate. One gramme of the salt 
is then dissolved in 80 grms. pure water. On the other hand a solu- 
tion is made of one gramme corrosive sublimate in 20 ce. distilled 
water, which, by means of a burette, is gradually added to the first 
solution, until it just ceases to produce a turbidity. If the iodide is 
pure, at least 16 cc. of the mercuric solution are required for this 
purpose; if impure, the remaining solution will exceed the volume of 
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4 cc., in proportion as the iodide bas been replaced by bromide of | 


potassium. 

To prove the presence of bromine in the liquid filtered from the 
mercuric iodide, it is evaporated to about 8 grms.; after cooling it is 
put into a test-tube and boiled with a few drops of perchloride of iron 
until it ceases to disengage vapors of iodine, which is recognized by 
the vapors being without effect upon starch paper. The cooled liquid 
is filtered and then, in a test-tube, agitated repeatedly with small 
quantities of chlorine water and bisulphide of carbon until the latter 
ceases to become colored from the dissolved bromine. 

The presence of bromine may also be demonstrated by agitating 
the concentrated filtrate from the mercuric iodide obtained as above 
with three fresh portions of ether, which dissolves from the aqueous 
solution the excess of mercuric chloride, the double iodide of mercury 
and potassium, and traces of the bromide. If the operation has been 
well performed, the liquid contains only bromide and chloride of 
potassium, from the former of which the bromine is easily separated 
by chlorine water and bisulphide of carbon.—Journ. de Pharm. et de 
Chim., 1872, Févr., 1083—105. 


PRECAUTIONS IN DISPENSING POISONS. 
By Wiiram C. Bakes, oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Query 23.—W hat are the best containers, or what other precautions can be 
devised for poisonous drugs, to lessen their liability to mistakes in dispensing 
or handling them ? 


This is a topic upon which much might be written, and even then 
the conclusions arrived at might not seem satisfactory. It must be 
conceded that the ordinary wethods of keeping and dispensing poisons 
are liable to much criticism. In these times when there is so much 
free trade in medicine; when any man, however ignorant and un- 
skilled, is privileged to practice medicine, or deal in drugs, it is of 
the greatest importance that some safeguards should be thrown around 
the storage as well as dispensing of poisons. In some States, laws 
have been enacted regulating the sale of poisons. Some years since, 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed a law requiring that all par- 
ties selling poisons should keep a record of the date of sale, name 
and address of each purchaser, with the quantity of the article sold. 
This law is scarcely regarded, and the existence of it may not be 
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known to many in the profession. State laws, however wisely framed, 
will not prevent accidental poisoning, and education is not always an 
absolute security against errors in dispensing. A temporary aliena- 
tion of the mind has often caused serious errors in compounding pre- 
scriptions, even with those well skilled in their profession. It should, 
therefore, be our aim to have all potent medicines so guarded, and 
their dispensing so regulated, that the liability to error would be 
greatly lessened, if not altogether prevented. Having given the sub- 
ject much careful consideration, I have adopted the following precau- 
tions in my own establishment : 

1. All bottles on the shelves containing such substances as tincture 


‘of aconite root, tincture of digitalis, Fowler’s solution, tincture of 


opium, tartar emetic, bichloride of mercury, &c., are of blue glass, 
with a red caution label on the back of each bottle. 

2. Extracts of aconite, belladonna, nux vomica, opium, digitalis, 
&e., are contained in the ordinary jars properly labelled—and then 
inclosed in a tin can, also labelled with red letters painted on the tin. 

3. The powerful alkaloids as strychnia, veratria, atropia, morphia, 
and such articles as arsenic, hydrocyanic acid, &c., are kept in their 
original bottles, in a closet under lock and key, and when dispensed, 
the assistant dispensing calls another to witness that the article and 
quantity dispensed corresponds with the prescription ; a note is taken 
by whom the prescription was vised. 

This plan, strictly adhered to, furnishes an efficient safeguard, and 
is attended with so little trouble, that it may be readily adopted in 
every store. 

All my labels for poisonous drugs, liniments, and medicines for 
external applications, are printed on bright red paper—some of which 
have a sanded border. The object of this is that even in the dark, by 
the sense of touch they may be distinguished from other labels— 
whilst their color and peculiar appearance in daytime will render 
them conspicuous. 

The sanding of the labels is attended with some trouble, and I find 
it necessary to do it in the store—but nothing should be considered 
too troublesome that will guard human life from the possibility of ac- 
cidents in the dispensing of medicines. Labels may be sanded by 
covering the part to be sanded with thick elm water, and then dusting 
over it No. 1 flint sand, and allowing them to dry, 

Bottles of various colors have been used in dispensing poisonous 
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medicines, and preparations for external application, but the shape 
has always corresponded with those of white glass, and the distine- 
tion has not been sufficiently marked. I have used for medicines for 
external use, a three-sided black glass bottle, which has answered an 
excellent purpose. I have improved on this by having on each side 
a number of small projections, and having the bottles of transparent 
blue glass. This will render them totally unlike any other bottle in 
use, and even in the dark they cannot be mistaken for another bottle. 
A leading firn—manufacturers of glassware—will soon be ready to 
supply these bottles to the trade, and I think they will be appreciated 
by pharmaceutists, as a valuable addition to the dispensing depart- 
ment, and secure a corresponding appreciation from the public, as an 
effectual means of protecting them from accidental poisoning. The 
contrast of the bright red label on this singular shaped bottle 
is very conspicuous, and carries with it a caution which will not fail 
to arrest attention.—Proceedings Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1871, p. 


436-438. 


ON THE ADULTERATION OF OIL OF PEPPERMINT WITH 
CASTOR OIL AND ALCOHOL. 


By E. B. 


During the last three months a large quantity of American oil of 
peppermint has been disposed of in Canada, which, the writer has 
been led to believe, is adulterated to an extent hitherto unrecorded. 
At the last meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. 
W. Saunders referred to a case of adulteration of this kind which had 
been brought before his notice, in which the oil of peppermint con- 
tained 25 per cent. of castor oil.* From the following circumstances 
it would appear that the adulteration is carried much further than 
this : 

A wholesale house having purchased a small quantity of American 
oil of peppermint was led to believe that it contained an admixture 
of fixed oil. This supposition was confirmed by the fact that a little 
of the oil when dropped on filtering paper and exposed to heat, left a 
permanent greasy stain. As it was undesirable to vend an article 
which gave evidence of adulteration, the sample, amounting to 55 
pounds, was sent for distillation to the writer. The oily destillate 


* Canad. Pharm. Journ., Vol. v, No. 3, p. 110, and Proceed. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc., 1871, p. 62. 
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was separated, and found to weigh 18 pounds; it consisted of oil of 
peppermint of very good quality. The residue in the still weighed 
21 pounds, and was found to consist of castor oil. The sum of these 
weights, deducted from the original weight of the oil, represents the 
amount of alcohol present. This would, of course, become mixed 
with the watery distillate. From these data the composition of the 
oil may be centisimally represented : 


Oil of Peppermint, . 82°72 
Castor Oil, iva . 88-18 
Alcohol, . . 29-10 

100-00 


A mixture of the above ingredients, in the specified proportion, 
gave a clear and very presentable oil, strongly resembling the genuine 
article. Its density was slightly lower, being ‘894 at 60° F. Its 
behavior with iodine was precisely similar to that of pure oil, and 
it dissolved perfectly in alcohol of sp. gr. -838. 

The detection of this adulteration is best effected by evaporating 
@ portion of the sample from filtering paper, when the characteristic 
greasy stain, indicating the presence of fixed oil, will remain. The 
presence of alcohol is shown by agitation with an equal bulk of water, 
when a milky emulsion will be produced, and the oily layer will suffer 
a diminution of volume, which is not, however, proportionate to the 
amount of alcohol present; a sample treated in this way only lost 
0-25 its volume. The amount of adulteration can only be ascertained 
by careful distillation with water, and subsequent agitation of the 
distillate with water, to remove traces of alcohol. In this way the 
quantity of oil of peppermint will be slightly understated. 

In the case cited by Mr. Saunders, it appears that alcoho! was pre- 
sent, but escaped notice, as a mixture of 25 per cent. castor oil with 
oil of peppermint is so thick as to preclude any possibility of mistak- 
ing the mixture for genuine oil. Evaporation from a test-tube, as 
recommended, would, in this case, give no indication of the true 
quantity of the adulterant.—Canad. Pharm. Journ., March, 1872. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN JAVA. 
In a very interesting report on the trade and commerce of the Isl- 
and of Java, we read that “the cinchona cultivation, under the special 
care of the Government, is increasing yearly. Besides the twelve 
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plantations in the Preanger Residency, Government is experimenting 
in the Passcercean Residency and in Sumatra. Seeds and plants have 
also been granted to private persons on application, and several landed 
proprietors have established small plantations which promise well, and 
are likely to be enlarged. 

A quantity of cinchona bark was sent during 1870 to Holland fors 
realization, and the prices ranged from 1 florin 2 cents to 1 florin 40 
cents per pound. The medical service here has also been supplied. 
The entire last year’s crop was over 9000 pounds bark, and the ex- 
penses of cultivation, including salaries, etc., slightly exceeding £3500. 

The following is a list of the various descriptions of plants in the 
Government plantations in December, 1870 :— 


Cinchona Calisaya and C. Hasskarliana, . . 1,177,951 
succirubra and C. caloptera,* 167,964 
C. lancifolia, . ‘ 45,777 
C. micrantha, 785 


Of the Government Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg, we ate also 
told that they ‘are well known over the East for their extent and 
beauty as well as for their botanical value: they are under the charge 
of Dr. Scheffer. Frequent exchanges of plants occur between the 
Buitenzorg Gardens and those of many of the British colonies.” — 


Pharm. Journ. and Trans., London, Feb. 24, 1872. 


XYLOL, THE NEW REMEDY FOR SMALL.POX. 
By C. R. C. Ticusorng, F.C.S., M.R.LA. 


Xylol, xylene, or ethyl-benzine, as it has been respectively called, 
is one of a homologous series of hydrocarbons, of which the well- 
known benzine and toluene form the two first. These hydrocarbons 
are all formed from coaltar-naphtha. Xylol was first procured by 
Hugo Miiller, but its nitro-compound had previously been discovered 
by Warren De la Rue, in 1856. Coaltar-naphtha is submitted to 
fracticnal distillation until the part which boils at 141° is separated ; 
this is submitted to the action of fuming sulphuric acid, which dis- 
solves the xylol and leaves the other hydrocarbons. The xylol is then 
separated by distillation from this mixture. $ 


* We do not know to what species this refers—Ep. Puarm. Journ. 
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Xylol is said to have been used by Dr. Zuelzer, the Senior Physi- 
cian at the Charité Hospital at Berlin, with great success in cases of 
small-pox. The theory of its action would appear to be that xylol is 
taken up by the blood, and acts as a disinfectant. The vapor seems 
to the writer to possess faint, and not very well marked, anesthetic 
properties; this may be due to the presence of a small quantity of 
benzol, or the other hydrocarbons. The antiseptic properties of this 
group of compounds are well known, and thus, probably, the specific 
action of this one. The boiling point is variously stated at 139° to — 
140°. The specimens examined by the writer generally commenced 
to boil at about 185° C. The specific gravity was -866. 

It is said that the purity of xylol is of importance, but unfortu- 
nately there is no very ready method by which the ordinary practi- 
tioner might detect its purity. It should be soluble in fuming sulphu- 
ric acid, but it is not soluble in the ordinary sulphuric acid of the 
Pharmacopeia. 

It has a faint qdor something like benzol, and an aromatic taste. 
The doses are three to five drops for children ; ten to fifteen drops for 
adults, every hour to every three hours. It is quite harmless in rea- 
sonable doses. In Berlin it is given in capsules. As it is very inso- 
luble the best method of giving it would be in an emulsion of almonds. 
When once assimilated it is rapidly oxidized in the body, this fact 
being demonstrated by the production of a peculiar odor in the urige, 
which, however, is quite distinct from xylol itself.— Med. Press and 
Circular, Lond., Feb. 28, 1872. 


ADULTERATION OF ANILINE COLORS, 
H. Waat, Pua. D. 

The intense tinctorial power of the aniline dyes seems to offer irre- 
sistible temptation to dishonest dealers to imitate or adulterate them 
with worthless ingredients. A sample of fuchsine (an aniline red) lately 
placed in our hands by Dr. Genth was composed entirely of sugar 
crystals saturated with the coloring matter. To any one familiar with 
the peculiar arborescent appearance of the pure fuchsine particles, the 
sugar crystals, with their rhombic prisms, would betray the imposition 
ata glance; but without this knowledge the detection would be at- 
tended with some difficulty, since the color of both genuine and coun- 
terfeit samples is equally intense. One of the simplest methods to 
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detect this and similar impositions is simply to digest a sample of the 
suspected substance in ether or absolute alcohol, when the coloring 
matter will be dissolved with ease, and the sugar crystals, or wood 
fibre (which is also used for dishonest purposes) will remain undis- 
solved.—Franklin Inst. Journ., March, 1872. 


SOLUBLE GLASS AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 


The recent epidemic of fires, if we may be allowed the expression, 
has in many cases called the attention of the public to this remark- 
able compound, and stimulated inquiry as to its uses and the methods - 
of applying it. Although it has been known for many years, it has 
thus far failed to come into very general use, partly because the pub- 
lic have expected from it more than was reasonable, and have conse- 
quently been disappointed in practice; and partly because the ex- 
travagant praises of some of its friends have placed it in the same 
category as quack medicines and other articles which are said to cure 
all diseases and remove all difficulties, and hence are regarded by the 
more sensible portion of the community as not being good for any- 
thing. In reality, however, it does possess the most valuable proper- 
ties, and may be used to great advantage under a great variety of 
circumstances. 

” Soluble glass is simply a variety of purely alkaline glass in which 
the alkali is in excess. Ordinary window-glass is a compound of si- 
lica with potash or soda, and in some cases lime; oxide of lead added 
to the compound of silica and potash or soda gives flint glass ; Bohe- 
hemian glass is a compound of silica, soda and lime ; and the coarse 
glass used for bottles contains much iron and some alumina, which is 
the base of clay. According to the quantity of alkali employed, the 
glass will be soluble or insoluble ; it being understood that all glass is 
soluble to a certain ‘extent. Old window-panes that have been ex- 
posed to the elements for years, are in general so corroded that their 
surfaces are no longer perfectly transparent ; and common flint glass, 
when finely powdered, dissolves in water to such an extent that its 
presence can be detected by the least delicate re-agents. But when 
the proportion of alkali is largely imcreased, and especially when the 
compound consists of pure alkali and pure silica, we obtain a glass 
which dissolves entirely in water, and which may be applied as an in- 
combustible varnish to wooden ‘articles, or used. as a cement or a8 & 
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April 1, 1872. 


coating for brick and stone. Soluble glass was first brought into 
practical use by Prof. Fuchs, of Munich, in Bavaria, in the year 1828, 
and hence is frequently known as I'uchs’ soluble glass. At first it 
was prepared by fusing ten parts of pearlashes, fifteen parts of pow- 
dered quartz, and one part of charcoal together, and pulverizing the 
mass, which was then added in small portions at a time to boiling 
water until the whole was dissolved. The solution was then evapo- 
rated to a jelly-like consistency, when it was ready for market. More 
recently it has been found that certain varieties of silica are soluble 
in a boiling solution of caustic soda; and also that, when the temper- 
ature of an alkaline solution is greatly increased, which may be done 
by boiling it in a close vessel under great pressure, flints and other 
hard varieties of silica dissolve rapidly. It. is in this way, we be- 
lieve, that Ransome prepares the soluble glass used in the manufac- 
ture of his famous artificial stone. It is therefore obvious, from a 
consideration of these methods, that soluble-glass is readily prepared ; 
and, as the materials are comparatively cheap, there is no reason why 
it should not come into verf extensive use, provided it should prove 
really valuable in the arts. 

The first notable application of soluble glass was to the theatre of 
Munich, where it was used for the purpose of preventing the recur- 


rence of a fearful disaster by fire. Before trusting to its protecting 
qualities, however, a test was made of its powers, and a small building 


coated with soluble glass was erected in one of the public squares, and 
attempts made to fire it at several points, by placing small heaps of 
light wood in contact with it and setting these heaps on fire. Of course, 
where the flames came in contact with the building, the wood of which 
it was made was charred, and to a certain extent destroyed. But in no 
case did the building itself take fire or burn ; and the test was deemed 
so satisfactory that the theatre was immediately coated in such a way 
as to be made fireproof. Since that time, it has been applied in 
many cases, and always with success whenever the application was 
made with a moderate amount of skill. That it might be used ex- 
tensively for preventing fires, and for adding to the durability of alb 
wooden structures, is unquestionable; and therefore a few hints as 
to the best methods of using it may not be out of place. These hints. 
we are enabled to give more readily, since the whole subject was care- 
fully investigated by the celebrated French chemist Dumas, who has, 
in his “Traité de Chimie appliqué aux Arts,” detailed very fully the 
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results at which he arrived. He found that, although soluble glass is 
of itself a good preservative from fire, it fulfils the object better when 
it is mixed with another incombustible body in powder. Clay, whit- 
ing, calcined bones, powdered glass, etc., may all be employed for the 
purpose, though it is difficult to decide which of them is the best. 
A mixture of clay and whiting appears to be better than either used 
separately. Flint glass, and the crude soluble glass as it comes from 
the furnace, are excellent additions. The powdered soluble glass 
ought to be exposed to the air until it has attracted some moisture ; 
after which, if it be mixed with the solution and applied to any body 
whatever, it will in a short time form a coating as hard as stone, 
which, if the glass be of good quality, is unalterable by exposure, and 
resists fire admirably. When soluble glass is used for rendering wood 
fireproof or indestructible, it is always well to apply, in the first 
place, a coating of the pure glass. The pores are in this way filled 
up; while, if we use a thick and paintlike mixture of the solution 
with some powder, the liquid does not penetrate beneath the surface, 
and much of the effect is lost. Whep properly prepared, soluble 
glass, after being dried by exposure to the air, suffers a change which 
renders it incapable of being washed off. The alkali not being com- 
pletely neutralized in this form of glass, it is difficult to apply oil 
paint to woodwork that has been treated with it; but this objection 
might be remedied by treating the prepared surface, when dry, with 
a weak solution of acid.—Jndustrial Monthly for March, 1872. 


A NEW AND READY METHOD OF FORMING PLATINUM BLACK, 


By J. Lawrence Smita. 


All those who have employed the usual methods of forming Plati- 


num Black know that it is attended with some little trouble; having. 


considerable experience in the decomposing of the platin-chlorides of 
the alkalies by hydrogen, and by ordinary street gas, the resultant 
products have been frequently examined, and I find that an excellent 
platinum-black can be thus prepared, whether equal to the best 
formed by other processes I am not prepared to say, I prefer taking 
platin-chloride of potassium, and were it not that rubidium and ce- 
sium are too expensive, these would be even better, for their atomic 
weights are higher than that of the potassium, and consequently the 
particles of platinum are more widely separated. After the platin- 
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chloride is completely reduced, the mass is treated with water to wash 
out the chlorides of the alkalies thoroughly, the residue is dried at a 
temperature not exceeding 220° F., when it is ready for use. .The 
operation can be readily conducted in a capsule of porcelain or 
platinum, the platin-chloride is introduced and covered with a circu- 
lar piece of mica, a little smaller than the wide diameter of the cap- 
sule, with a hole in the centre, through which the tube conductiug the 
gas is introduced. The capsule is then heated by any convenient 
arrangement by which a temperature not exceeding 400° or 500° F., 
is attained, at which temperature it can be maintained with a little 
management; a small Bunsen burner with a rosette can be used. If 
the temperature be too high, the platinum-black will not be as good 
as that made at a lower temperature. Washing the platinum-black, 
after the chloride is taken out, with a solution of caustic potash or 
soda, and subsequently washing with distilled water may improve 
the product.—Amer. Chemist, Feb., 1872. 


Pharmaceutical Colleges and Associations. 


Cotiece or Puarmacy.—The examination of the candidates 
for the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy commenced in this Institution on 
Thursday, February 29, and was conducted in the same manner as last year 
(see Amer. Jour. Pharm., 1871, page 173), except that the Examining Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Board of Trustees, likewise changed the method from 
verbal to written queries and answers, so that but few questions were asked 
verbally. The queries adopted for the present year were as follows : 


Cuemistry. Prof. Robert Bridges, M. D. Session 1871-72. 

No.1. Give the general properties of Carbon, and name the different forms 
used in medicine and pharmacy, the nature and special properties of 
each, including the impurities which may be present in each variety 
and the mode of detection. 

No. 2. How is Oil of Vitriol prepared? State its chemical name, its compo- 
sition, its physical und chemical properties. Also its officival prepara- 
tions and any cautions which may be necessary in their use. 

No.3. What is the chemical name of Sal Sode? Give the sources from which 
it is derived, its composition, with its physical and chemical properties. 

No. 4. What acid of phosphorus is officinal? Give the different processes by 
which the officinal acid is made, and explain the reactions and changes 
which take place during its formation. Give a formula for the reaction, 

No. 5. State the mode of preparing Chlorate of Potassa and give in symbols 
the rationale of its formation. 

No. 6. In what degree of oxidation is it best to detect iron? Give the tests to 
be used and their effect, and also state in what officinal preparations 
iron caunot thus be directly detected. 

No. 7. What “Alums” are officinal? Give a general formula (in symbols) of 
their composition. 
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No. 8. What are the tests by which Phosphoric and Arsenious Acids may be 


distinguished ? 


No. 9. By what tests may Magnesium Zinc and Cadmium Salts be distinguished 


from each other ? 
No. 10. What are the antidotes for Tartar Emetic and how do they act? 


Mareria Mepica. Prof. John M. Maisch. Session 1871-72. 


No. lL. Give the botanical name, natural order and habitat of the plant yield- 
ing Dandelion Root; also the variations in the sensible properties of 
the root in the different seasons, and the time when it should be col- 
lected for medicinal use. How may it be distinguished from Chickory 
Root ? 

Ne. 2. State the characteristic physical differences of the following medicinal - 

- Jeaves: Stramonium, Hyoscyamus, Belladonna, Digitalis and Matico. 

No. 3. What is the botanical source of Guaiacum wood? Which portion con- 
tains the resin? How is the latter obtained and in what manner may 
it be distinguished from other resins ? 

No. 4. Describe the socalled Levant Wormseed ; its botanical origin, native 
country, physical appearance, ective principle and medicinal properties. 

No. 5. Angustura and false Angustura Bark ; where and from what plants are 

they obtained ; how do they differ in physical, chemical and medicinal 

roperties ? 

State the botanical characters of the natural order Umbellifere and 

the structure of the fruit. Name the medicinal fruits obtained from 

this order. 

No. 7. What part of the plants are the officinal Nux Vomica and Ignatius 
bean? Describe both according to their origin, structure and relative 

roportion of active principles. 

No, 8. Where, from what plant, what part of it and how is the officinal Opium 
obtained? How may Opium be examined—aside from a morphiometric 
assay—to detect the occasional impurities and adulterations ? 

No. 9. What is the difference in origin, appearance and composition between 
Catechu and Gambir; how may their peculiar tannin be increased in 
quantity, and from which principle is it formed ? 

No. 10. Name the adulterations of Sulphate of Quinia, which have been occa- 
sionally practised ; and how may they severally be detected ? 


Puarmacy. Prof. Edward Parrish. Session 1871-72. 


No. 1. A vessel at 60° Fahrenheit contains 280 grains of pure water, it will hold 
260 of another liquid ; what is the Specific Gravity of that liquid ? State 
the specific gravity of Ammonia Water, stronger Ammonia Water, Ace- 
tie Acid, Ether, Glycerin. 

No. 2. Give the tests of purity for Chloroformum Purificatum, U.S. P. 

No. 3. Give the ingredients, proportions and doses of the following: 1. Palvis 
Aloes et Caneliz.2. Aqua Cinnamomi. 3. Infus, Picis Liq. 4. Infus. 
Gent. Comp. 5. Infus. Cinchone Rub. 6. Tinct. Aconiti Fol. 7. Tinct. 
Acoviti Rad. 8. Acetum Scille. 9. Tinct. Cantharidis. 10. Tinct. 
Opii Acetata. 

No. 4, Give the U.S. P. process for Fluid Extract of Wild Cherry, and state 
the reactions that occur. 

No. 5. Give an instance of, 1, an aqueous ; 2, a bydro-alcoholic ; 3, an alcoholic ; 
4, an acetic extract; and 5, of an inspissated juice. State properties 
and doses of each. 

No. 6. Give the U. 8S. P. process of Morphia and its Salts ; also its solubilities 
and leading tests. 

No. 7. How is Spirit of Nitrous Ether made? What are its specific gravity 
and signs of purity? 

No. 8. Give the U.S. P. composition of, 1, Seidlitz Powder ; 2, Purgative Assa- 
foetida Pills ; 3, Lady Webster Pills; 4, Plummer’s Pills ; 5, Compound 
Rhubarb Pills. 


No. 6. 
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No. 9. Describe the process for preparing Oil of Cloves, its composition and 
tests of freedom from adulteration. 

No. 10. What are the coloring ingredients respectively of, 1, Tinct. Cardam. 
Comp.; 2. Spt. Menthe piper. ; 3, Spt. Lavandule Comp.; 4, Tinet. 
Aloes et Myrrhe; 5, Tinct. Cinchone Comp. 


Questions sy THE Examininc Commitrer. Session 1871-72. 


Give the process for Lead Plaster, and state the reactions; also the 
officinal Plasters containing it, with their composition. 

Give the proportions, doses and modes of preparation of Wine of Ergot, 
Tincture of Nux Vomica, American Hellebore, Kino, Infusion of Ser- 
pentaria, Yellow Cinchona, Valerian, Dandelion, Extract of Jalap and 
compound Extract of Colocynth. 

Give the average dose of Arsenious Acid, the antidote and how pre- 
pared ; also the officinal processes for Fowler’s and Donovan's Solutions, 
with their respective doses. 

What are the advantages, to the Apothecary and Druggist, of a proper 
understanding of the subject of Specific Gravity? And what are the 
various methods of ascertaining the Specific Gravity of various classes 
of substances ? stating the reasons for the different processes. 

Can the Specific Gravities of all acids be taken as correct indices of 
me a ? Ifthere are any exceptions, state them and the reasons 
or them. 

eed would you determine whether a liquid contained Corrosive Sub- 
imate ? 

Give the source and medicinal properties of Rhatany Root, and the 
strength of each of its officinal preparations. 

Give the officinal process for Iodide of Lead and explain the reaction. 
What is the officinal name of Dover’s Powder? Give the formula for 
its preparation, and state the localities and plants from which its vege- 
table ingredients are obtained. What is the dose ? 

No. 10. State which of the following prescriptions it would be proper to dispense, 

and which improper ; and, in the latter case, the reasons : 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 
No. 7. 


No. 8. 
No, 9. 


A. | C. For J. Suira’s [nranr. 
R. Pulv. Antim. et Potass, R. Crete Preparate 3i. 
Tart, r. XX Acacia Pulv. 38s. 
Aque i, Sacchari. 88. 
M. Sig. Emetic. Give at one Aque Cinnam. ti 
dose immediately. X.Y. Z Tinct. Opii. 3i. 
‘ For Mrs. Sira. Ft. mist. Sic. Give a teaspoonful 
RK. Plumbi Acetat. Pulv. gr. xii. | three times a day. 
Opii Pulv. gr. i. 
Acacie Pulv. R. Hydrarg: Bichloridi, Vili, 
Syrupi Simp. aa q. s. ut Aque bullient. ‘Bi. 
fiat massa in pil. vi. div. Syrupi Sarsap. Comp. _‘f3vii. 


Sie. Take one pill every three hours 
in case of hemmorrhage. 


Misce. Sic. ‘Take a teaspoonful 
three times a day: 


The following specimens were submitted to the candidates for recognition : 


Chemistry. Materia Medica, 
Acidum muriaticum, Valeriana, 
Acidum sulphuricum, Granaii radic. cort., 
Acidum oxalicum, Cornus florida, 
Sulphur sublimatum, Hyoscyamus, 
Potasse carbonas, Carthamus, 
Potassz chloras, Chenopodium, 

boras, Anisum, containing 20 

Ferri subcarbonas, per ct. conii fruct., 
Zinci sulphas, Stramooii semen, 


eum cajuput u 

terated with ol. tere- 
binth. 


Hydrarg. chlor. corr. 


Pharmacy. Examining Committee. 
Mist. ferri comp., Althea, 
Tinet, cubebe, Podophyllum, 
Tinct. humuli, Salvia, 
Vinum opii, Cubeba, 
Tinct. rhei et senne, 


Syr. rhei arom., 
Extr. buchu fluid, 
Extr. conii fluid, 
gentians, 
r.ammon. arom., 
ng. hydrarg. nitr., 


Vin. colchici radic., 
Extr. colocynth. cP piv., 
Liq. potass. arsenit., 

ferri iodidi, 

otasse nitras. 


| 
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" After the examinations the following report was made to the Board of Trus- 
tees, and the gentlemen named therein were duly elected Graduates in Phar. 
macy : 

The Professors and Examining Committee report that the following-named, 


having complied with the regulations of the College, have been examined, and 
-are recommended for the degree of ‘“‘ Graduate in Pharmacy.” The names are 


in the order of merit : 


NAME, STATE, THESIS. 
{1 Wallace Procter, Pennsylvania. The Fruit of Magnolia tripetala. 
2 Charles L. Mitchell, Gun tts 
{3 James B. Cherry, ” Yelluw Amorphous Oxide of Meicury. 
| 4 Charles B. Evans, “ The Seeds of Cucurbita citrullus. 
5 Joseph Wiley, « Gossypii Radicis Cortez. 
Wm. B. Addington, Virginia. Indigenous Remedies. 
| 7 George D. Jones, Pennsylvania. Tinctura Ferri Chloridi. | 
8 Thomas D. McElhenie, Ohio. Lycopersicum Esculentum. 
ohn M. Harvey, Delaware. Syrup of te of Iron, nia and S.rychnia. 
11 Samuel 8. Long, Pennsylvania. Sabbatia an, ris, 
12 Albert 6. Curtis, Ohio. Benzoinum. 
13 C. O. Tmebaud, Indiana. Juglans cinerea. 
14 Frank P. Hill. io. Syrupus Scille compositus. 
W Ernest Pierpoiut, Illinois. Sanyuinaria Canadensis. 
16 Horatio N. Fraser, Rhode Island. Cotton Seed, 
17 Henry H. Bitler, Pennsylvania. Oleum Gossypii. 
18 Milton M. Buss, “ Common Garden Rhubarb. 
19 Henry A. Borell, “ Suet. (Serum, U. S P.) 
20 William Estell Lee, New Jersey. Gnaphalium polycephalum. 
21 E. C. Trembley, Pennsylvania. Mel Rose. 
22 Jefferson Oxley, Kentucky. Ericacecus Plants. 
23 Jules Muringer, Pennsylvania. Pilulex Hydrargyri. 
Jacob R. Stephens, Prescriptions. 
25 S Harrison, Ohio. The Variable Character of Extracts. H 
26 Max Geiger, Pennsylvania. Glycerin, 
27 George 8. Davison, ” Bromine and its Compounds. \ 
28 John Stuart Frazer. Illinois. The Physician and the Pharmacist. ee 
29 Joseph Cave, Pennsylvania. Ozone, its Production and Uses. ‘ 
30 George W. Knight, ” The Prevention of Mistakes in the Drug Store. 
31 Leuis A. Matos, Cuba. Pharmaceutical Experience. 
32 Alfred H. Bolton, Pennsylvania. Some Oleo-resins by Deodorized Benzirze. 
33 George B lle, Aqueous Extract of Rhubarb. 
34 Joseph H. Crawford. ws Preparations of Cinchona Bark. 
35 B. T. Fairchild, Connecticut. sitoriz Asse fogtide. 
36 Herbert Haza'd, New York. A New Source of sh Supply. 
37 Samuel ‘T. Hensel, Pennsylvania. Fungt. 
38 Jn. M. Wirgman, - The Oils of Peach Kernels. 
39 Harry W. Wetherill, * Gillenia Stipulacea. 
40 Joha H. Dawson, New York. The New York Drug Law. 
41 T.S. Richardson, Pennsylvania, Soluble Cream of Tartar. 
42 W. Barton Hawkins, Michigan. The Curative Powers of Drugs. } 
43 Samuel Stewart Ford, Connecticut. The Uses of Glycerin. 
44 Samuel Lemly, Jr., Mississippi. An /mproved Fluid Extract of Rhubarb. 
45 Newton H. Kemmerer, New Jersey.  Adulterations, 
46 Louis Vliphant, Pennsylvania. Hydrangea arborescens. 
47 Charles H. Clark, sad Saponification and Saponification of Castor Oil, 
48 Edward E Desh, Pilule Quinixe Sulphat’s. 
49 Milton W. Roth, ” ——— Value of Benzine and Ether in Prepering 
Oleo-resins, 
60 Atwood Yeakle, “ The Pharmacist and Physician. 
*1 Hibbert P. John, Disinfectants. 
52 Eugene W.Spencer, Michigan. Artificiol Congress Water. 
53 C.S. Allen, io. Cucurbita citrullus. 
54 Benjamin 8. Gilbert, Pennsylvania. Sarracenia purpurea. 
55 John H. Shrum, Rhus glabrum. 
66 J. Frank Ash, bad Natural Chemistry. 
87 Isaae Toll, nee Suppositories. | 
58 Henry M. Mutchler, = rate of Chloral, \ 
69 Wren H. Light, Kentucky. Concentration of Vii egar. 
Rosert BripGes, J. SHIvERs, 
Joun M. Matsca, Wu. J. Jenks, 
Epwarp Parrisu, Samus. S. Buntina, 
Professors. Tuos. S. Wigcanp, Committee. 


In addition to the above, the following were examined and passed in June, 
1871. Their names are not arranged in order of merit: 


|| 
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Schiedt, Pennsylvania. Difference in Filtration of Plain and Folded Fitters. 

The annual commencement of the fifty-first course was held at the American 
Academy of Music on Friday evening, March 15th. The degree of Graduate 
in Pharmacy was conferred upon the 62 gentlemen named above by the Presi« 
dent of the College, Dillwyn Parrish. The valedictory address was delivered 
by Professor J. M. Maisch, and was “well received. An analytical balance, 
made by Becker & Sons, New York, was then presented to the College 
by Mr. H. P. John, on behalf of the graduating class, and received by Prof. 
Bridges, President of the Board of Trustees. A committee of the. Alamni 
Association distributed the numerous bouquets, books and other presents sent 
upon the stage by the friends of the graduates, after which the ceremony closed 
with music by J. W. Yost’s orchestra, which had entertained the large audi- 
ence with choice selections from celebrated masters. 

At an early stage of the proceedings, the Japanese embassy, at present trav- 
elling in the United States, and having just arrived from Baltimore, entered 
the building, and by the Committee of Arrangements were conducted to‘oue 
of the proscenium boxes, where a number of bouquets were presented to them, 
and where they remained with their interpreters to near the close of the even- 
ing. displaying much interest in the proceedings. 

The arrangements made for this occasion were perfect, and the Committee 
deserve great credit for their successful labor. 


Tae Anncat Meertine or tue ALumNi Association oF THe “ PHILADELPHIA 
CotteGe or Paarmacy,” held its regular session in the College hall, the pre- 
liminary session on Thursday, March 14th, and general session on ,Friday, 
March Lith. At the first session, the minutes of the last annual meeting were 
read, also the minutes of the several meetings of the Executive Board during 
the past year. A Nominating Committee was appointed to report at the next 
session. The Nominating Committee reported the following candidates to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, Chas. L. Eberle; First Vice-President, 
A. P. Brown; Second Vice-President, D Preston; Recording Se:retary, Wm. 
McIntyre, 2229 Frankford Road ; Corresponding Secretary. E. Wendel; Trea- 
surer, E. ©. Jones; to fill vacancies in Executive Board, W. Procter and C. 
Parrish ; Trustees Sinking Fund, EK. A. Crenshaw, H. Dwyer, E. Bopper. 

C. Parrish read a paper proposing the establishment of an Alamai chair in 
the College on “ Toxicology.” This was referred to a committee to be appointed 
by the President of the Association. The President’s anoual message was 
read, and was received by the members with applause. ‘The new officers were 
regularly installed. T.S. Wiegand presented, on behalf of the Association, 
the Alumni medal to Mr. Wallace Precter, he having been pronounced by the 
Professors and Examining Committee the first classman. Mr. Procter re- 
sponded, thanking the Association for the honor conferred upon him. After 


the usual transaction of business the meeting adjourned. 
Ciemmons Parrisn, Rec. Secretary. 


Counce or Paarmacy or tHe City or New Yorx.—The annual commence - 
ment of the 42d session of this institution was held at Association Hall on 
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Tuesday evening, March 19th. The President, Mr. Wm. Hegeman, addressed 
the graduating class with a few well-chosen remarks, and then conferred upon 
them the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. The following is a list of the grad- 
tates, with the subject of their theses: P. de la Calle, Cuba, “ Aguedita, a 
Ouban Plant;” Augustus G. Caille, Germany, “Chemical Analysis for Inor- 
ganic Poisons, Creosote Phenol and Coal Tar Creosote ;” George Essig, New 
York, “ Chloral ;” Jalia Z. Formel, Cuba, “ Digitalis Purpurea ;’ Thomas R. 
Frost, New York, * Tron, and its Preparations ;” Frank S. Jones, New York, 
“Spiritus Atheris Nitrosi;’ Charles Pabst, New York, ‘Organic Acids ;” 
Charles F. Ringler, New York, ‘‘ Medical Botany ;” J. Henry Tucker, Balti- 
more, Md., “ Review of the Chemical Testimony of the late Wharton Trial.” 

The valedictory address was delivered by Prof. C. F. Chandler, after which 
the following prizes were awarded: First prize, of $100, for the most satisfac- 
tory examination, Augustus G. Caille ; chemistry, $50, J. H. Tucker; botany, 
$50, C. F. Ringler: pharmacy, $50, Frank S. Jones. Another prize of $50 
was given to Mr. Tucker by the Alumni Association for the best thesis. Mr. 
Jones also received a prize of a pharmaceutical still and condenser for the best 
examination upon weights and measures and upon specific gravity. One of 
the students, on behalf of the graduating class, then presented to the College 

a large oil painting of John Milhan, one of the founders, and lately President 
of this College. 

The College held its annual meeting on the 21st of March, and elected the 
following officers: President, Wm. Hegeman; Vice-Presidents, Wm. Neer- 
gaard, Isaac Coddington, P. Balluff; Treasurer, Wm. Wright, Jr.; Secretary, 
H. A. Cassebeer, Jr.; Trustees, P. W. Bedford, G. C. Close, A. C. Dung, D, 
Hays, E. L. Milhau, M. L. M. Peixotto, Chas. Rice, D. C. Robbins, A. W. 
Weismann; Delegates to the Amer. Pharm. Assoc., P. Seles, F. Hoffmann, 
E. L. Milhau, Chas, Rice, D. C. Robbins. 

It is gratifying to learn that this College has likewise been compelled to 
secure increased accommodations for its school, A room about double the size 
of that formerly used has been secured in the University building, and will be 
fitted up for the lecture-room, while the old one will be retained for the library, 
cabinet, and the meetings of the College and Board of Trustees. 

The Executive Committee of the Apothecaries’ Union, which was formed 
last year to secure for New York city a better and more just pharmaceotical 
law, has recommended its members to juin the College of Pharmacy. 


Assocration or THE New York or Poarmacy.—At the 
annual meeting, held March 18th, President Robbins read his annual report, 
and at the subsequent election the following officers were elected: President, 
D. C. Robbins; Vice-Presidents, P. W. Bedford, Hampden Osborne, John 
Best; Treasurer, Theobald Frohwein; Secretary, Thos. F. Main; Executive 
Committee, B. F. McIntyre, John A. Dunn, Chas. B. Smith, Chas. 8. Plumb; 
Delegates to the American Pharmaceutical Association, Thos. F. Main, Frank 
8. Jones, Hampden Osborne, J. W. Ballard, L. M. Rice. 

The Association directed the printing of the constitution and by-laws, the 
list of members, the annual report of the President, as also the valedictory 
address of Prof. ©. F. Chandler. 
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Maryianp Con.ecs or Poarmacy.—At a special meeting, held Jan. 31st, the 
pharmaceutical law was again under consideration (see February number of 
this Journal, p. 85). It was amended and a committee appointed to proceed 
to Annapolis and urge its passage by the Legislature. - The proposed bill is an 
improvement of the act passed March 23d, 1870, with the following principal 
modifications: it applies also to managing assistants of stores; it provides not 
only for the examination but also registration of those becoming principals or 
managing assistants hereafter, and makes those previously registered, who 
ceased to do business, subject to all the provisions of this act before recom- 
mencing business; it recognizes diplomas of pharmaceutical colleges, if based 
upon a full apprenticeship of four years ; it requires the display of the name 
and of the words “registered pharmacist” in front of every pharmacy; the 
business of a deceased registered pharmacist may be conducted for the benefit 
of the heirs by a registered pharmacist; the fees are $5 for each examination, 
and $1 for registration; one half of the fines go to the informer, the other half 
to the Maryland College of Pharmacy. 

At the stated meeting held Feb. 8th the Proceedings of the Congress of 
Colleges held in St Louis were read and discussed. Mr. J. F. Hancock read 
an essay on pharmaceutical legislation. 

The twentieth annual commencement took place, at the New Assembly 
Rooms, on Thursday evening, March 7th. Professor Claude Baxley, M. D., 
announced the graduates, and the President conferred the degree of Graduate 
in Pharmacy upon Charles H. Doeller, Maryland (Radia zedoarte); Ferdinand 
Hassencamp, Jr., Maryland (Hyoscyamus niger); Henry A. L'Engle, Florida 
(Pharmacy and Benefit of Government Protection); N. 8. Pursel, Virginia 
(Salvia officinalis); Lewis C. Roebrle, Germany (Phytolacca decandra); Wes- 
ley W. Test, Tennessee (Gelsemium); John B. Thomas, Maryland (Simaba 
cedron), and Charles T. Thomas, Ohio (Aqua). 

The degree of “ Master in Pharmacy” was conferred upon the following grad- 
uates: Wm. S. Thompson and A. P. Sharp (Class 1842), J. Faris Moore (UI. 
1847), Lewis Dohme (Cl. 1857), John F. Hancock (Cl, 1860), and Charles F, 
Dohme (Cl. 1862.) 

The valedictory address was delivered by Prof. J. Faris Moore. 


The annual meeting of the Maryland College of Pharmacy was held on 
Thursday, March 14th, in the hall of the College, No. 12 West Baltimore 
street, The President, Prof. J. Faris Moore, occupied the chair, and Mr. 
Edwin Eareckson acted as Secretary. The minutes of the last general meeting 
and the meetings of the Board of Trustees were read and approved. Reports 
from the various standing committees were received and accepted. The com- 
mittee appointed to visit Annapolis in regard to the bill before the Legislature 
relating to pharmacists, made a report, which was accepted and the committee 
discharged. 

Mr. L. Dohme read an essay on experiments with sulphovinate of soda and 
its manufacture. A quantity of newly invented apparatus to be used-in the 
compounding of drugs were exhibited and their use explained. 

Mr. N. Hynson Jennings made a few remarks on the manufacture of suppo- 


- sitories, giving experiments to illustrate his method. 
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“Mr. A. P. Sharp read an essay on hydrometers, exhibiting a variety of 
description and explaining their manafacture and uses. 

At the evening session the meeting was called to order by Dr. Joseph Rob- 
erts, Vice-President. An interesting exhibition of microscopes and microsco- 
pic objects of pharmaceutical interest was given by Mr. W. F. Daily, to whom, 
at the close of the exhibition, a vote of thanks was unanimously tendered. 

Dr. L. H. Steiner, State Senator of Frederick County, and formerly one of 
the professors of this College, was then introduced by the President, and 
delivered the annual address. 

The Doctor was warmly applauded and, on motion of Dr. Joseph Roberts, 
a resolution was adopted thanking him for his address, and requesting a copy 
to be published in pamphlet form. ‘ 

The meeting then, on motion, adjourned, and the members of the College, 
accompanied by a few invited guests, proceeded to the Sherwood House, corner 
of Fayette and Harrison streets, and after a half hour or so spent in pleasant 
conversation in the parlor the doors were thrown open and the company, to the 
number of fifty, were invited into the dining-room, where an entertainment 
awaited them, which for its variety, profusion and elegance reflected credit 
alike upon the Committee of Arrangements and the host, Mr. C. P. Barnard. 
While the bill of fare embraced all the delicacies of the season, no intoxicating. 
liquors were upon the table. 

Among the invited guests were Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, D.D., Dr. Steiner, 
Professor Wm. P. Toury, of the Maryland Institute, Dr. John A Conner and 
Professor Wm. Simon. After the cloth was removed the following toasts were 
proposed : 

The Republic of the United States, responded to by Dr. Joseph Roberts ; The 
State of Maryland, by Dr. L. H. Steiner; The Medical Profession, by Dr. 
Claude Baxley; The Colleges of Pharmacy of the United States, by Prof. J. 
Faris Moore; The American Pharmaceutical Association, by Dr. A. P. Sharp; 
The Society of the Alumni, by Mr. L. H. Nice; The Ladies, the Elixir of 
Society, by Rev. Dr. Dalrymple ; Progressive Science, by Mr. Wm. F. Daily. 

The company dispersed when the wee hours were reached, all much pleased 
with this reunion. 

We are gratified to learn that the Board of Trustees of the Maryland College 
of Pharmacy have concluded to*give instruction in analytical chemistry in con- 
nection with the other branches taught in the College, and a committee has 
been appointed to make the necessary arrangements for establishing a labora- 


tory. 

Tue ALUMNI AssociaTION or THE MaryLanp or Puarmacy held a 
meeting on Thursday evening, March 21st, at the hall of the College, Mr. Wm. 
8S. Thompson in the chair, J. Henry Hancock, Secretary. 

After the regular order of business had been gone through, Prof. J. Faris 
Moore delivered an interesting address on the advanced progress of the science 
of pharmacy, in the course of which he said : 


“The few who have striven to make your alma mater what it is are growing 
old, and will soon retire from the active duties of life, and on whom shoald the 
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mantle fall but the graduates in the school? It is for you the College of Phar- 
macy was established, and you will reap the benefit of it. Those who have 
maintained it give you a good name. The College of Pharmacy has, I think, 
wisely established two grades or titles of distinction, viz., those of Graduate 
and Master, which are open to all who are diligent in their calling and able to 
pass the requisite examinations. The first you have obtained; let me urge you 
to study for the second. Study for yourselves, not for the examination, for 
knowledge is power, is happiness, is wealth, for the patient student will be a 
stadent all his life. No man can be that without acquiring knowledge useful to 
himself and his fellow-men. Endeavor to make that knowledge useful to others. 
Let me impress upon you, in the language of another, ‘that your daily life 
abounds in opportunities.’ Not a drug you handle, not a poison you dispense, 
but has its history; you ought to know it.” 

Mr. Charles R. Beck made some remarks on indigenous medicinal plants 
and on minerals found in the United States, suitable for the manufacture of 
chemical preparations, many of which are employed in medicine. After some 
additional remarks on Cassia Marilandica, by Prof. J. F. Moore and Louis 


Dohme, the meeting adjourned. 


Tue Mepicat Department or Wasurnoton, D. C., held 
its commencement at Lincoln Hall, on the evening of March 7th, when the de- 
gree of Graduate in Pharmacy was conferred upon the following gentlemen : 
Americus Davis, Francis S. Gaither, W. C. Milburn, C. L. R. Sayre, G. G. C. 
Simms and Thos. F. Sullivan. 

We believe that this is the first time that the above degree has been conferred 
in the United States by a medical institution, and refer to the editorial columns 
for some remarks upon this subject. 


Tae Lovuisvitte Cotiece or Paarmacy has received the following generous 
donations to its cabinet: from Messrs. W. H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 20 
specimens, and from Messrs. McKesson & Robbins, New York, 80 specimens 
of materia medica; from Messrs. Rosengarten & Sons 69 specimens, and from 
Messrs. Powers & Weightman 154 specimens of chemicals. The Board of 
Trustees, at their meeting of March 11th, instructed the Curator, by a unani- 
mous vote, to tender, through the ‘ American Journal of Pharmacy,” their 


cordial thanks to the above firms for their munificent gifts. 
(Signed) J. A. McAreg, Curator. 


‘Tue PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION OF ALLEGHENY County.—We have received 
a pamphlet containing the constitution, by laws and code of ethics adopted by 
this Association, which, now being definitely organized, must exert a beneficial 
influence on the status of pharmacy in the western section of Pennsylvania, 
The list of officers for the current year was published on page 518 of our last 
volume. 


Minutes of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


The Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was held at 
the College building March 25th, 1872. 26 members present. 
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Tn the absence of the President, William Procter, Jr., lst Vice-President, oc- 
cupied the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and adopted. The minutes of the 
Board of Trustees were read by A. B. Taylor, Secretary of the Board, and ap- 
proved. 

The minutes of the Board inform that, at the 51st Annual Commencement, 
held at the Academy of Music on the 15th inst., the Diploma of the College 
was conferred on sixty-two graduates, three of whom passed the examination in 
June last. 

The Committee on Publication reported as follows : 


To the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy ; 


The Publication Committee reports that its duties have been duly attended 
to during the past year. The plan of carrying on the work of the Committee 
under a regular organization of officers, meeting monthly and keeping minutes, 
has been a success. The labors of the Editor in keeping up the spirit of the 
Journal, and supplying it with original and selected articles, are deserving of 


‘mention. That officer reports, that 


“The transaction, in the College building, of all the business pertaining to the 
Journal, has worked well; all letters, journals, etc., intended for, or relating 
to, the editorial or business portion of the Journal, being now received at the 
College Hall. 

“The Journal has been regularly issued during the past year at the begin- 
ning of every month. 

“Arrangements have been made with several of our foreign exchanges, and 
others are hoped to be perfected during the present year, whereby these ex- 
changes will be received by mail, thus avoiding all loss of time and enabling 
the Editor to always select the latest investigations for publication. 

“As directed by the Committee, the Journal has been stopped from all de- 
linquent subscribers, after repeated notifications to pay their arrearages failed 
to elicit an answer. This loss of subscribers has been more than compensated 
by new subscriptions received from all parts of the country. 

“The Editor has been informed that a number of deling:ent members of the 
College receive their member's copy of the Journal, contrary to chapter viii, 
section 9, of the By-Laws, and he suggests that the Treasurer of the College, 
by special resolution, be directed to farnish the Publication Committee, by the 
last Monday of May next, a complete list of all members who may be in arrears 
with their annual dues on that day, so that the Journal may be stopped.” As 
the College now pays the Publication Committee $2.08 for each copy of the 
Journal furnished to members, it is wrong that delinquents should receive it. 

The efforts of the Business Editor have largely increased the income of the 
Journal by new subscriptions, by the collection of old debts, and especially by 

rompt attention to the advertising department, which will more fully appear 
in his special report. 

In conclusion the Committee would refer to the excellent arrangements of 


' their Treasurer for the prompt and accurate conduction of the financial busi- 


ness of the Journal, and congratulate the College en the favorable statement 
his special report exhibits. /WiuiaM Procter, Jr.. Chairman. 
Tuomas S. Secretary. 

On motion, it was resolved that the Publication Committee are hereby 
authorized to stop the delivery of the “Journal” to all members who are in 
arrears on the Ist of June, if they deem it proper,—and that the Treasurer of 
the College be requested to furnish the Committee with a list of all who are in 
arrears at that date. 
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The report of the Treasurer of the Publishing Committee was read and 
accepted. This report shows a very satisfactory condition of the finances of 
the Committee. 

On motion of James T. Shinn, the thanks of the College were tendered to 
the Editors, and ‘Treasurer of the Publishing Committee, for the very success- 
ful management of the affairs of the “ Journal” during the past year. 

On motion of Jas. T. Shinn, the Treasurer of the College was authorized to 
cancel $2500 of the Scrip issued by the College, at par value. 


Report or Singinc Funp Commitrer. 


The Sinking Fund Committee respectfully report that they have, since their 
last report, received twelve hundred and twenty-eight dollars thirty-five cents, 
which, with the balance on hand on the first day of January, 1871, enabled 
them to liquidate the remaining mortgage indebtedness to Messrs. Powers & 
Weightman, of twelve hundred and fifty dollars, with three months’ interest, 
amounting to eighteen dollars seventy-five cents, leaving, with the amount of 
interest accruing on deporits, a balance of twenty dollars thirty-nine cents, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Taos, S. Wirraann, Chatrman. 


Report or LIBRARIAN, 


The Librarian respectfully reparts that, since the last annual — he has 
bound the Theses up to March, 1871, and charges himself with the balance on 
Since then he has received, 19 70 
And expended for binders’ paper and backs for volumes, ' . 8715 
Leaving a balance in his hands of, . ‘ ° - $34 08 


No other work in connection with the Library has been undertaken, as the 
Committee have been unable to meet for work connected with their duty, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Tuos. 8S. Wiecanp, Librarian, 


No report was received from the Carator. 

On motion of Dr. Robert Bridges, the Chairmen of the Committees on the 
Cabinet and Herbarium, with the Curator, were directed to report to the Board 
of Trustees the probable expense of putting the cabinet and herbarium in com- 
plete order, and that they be empowered to act in furtherance thereof. 

On motion of Thomas 8. Wiegand, it was resolved that the Trustees of the 
College take such measures as may be advisable to secure additional accom- 
modations for the laboratory of practical instruction in chemistry aud phar- 
macy. 

The resignation of J. Lewis Crew was read and accepted ; on motion, Mr. 
Crew was allowed to retain his certificate of membership. 

The annual election for Officers being ordered, Messrs. Wm. McIntyre and 
Wm. B. Webb acting as tellers, reported the election of the following Officers : 


President, Dillwyn Parrish, 

lst Vice-President, William Procter, Jr. 
2d Vice-President, Robert Shoemaker. 
Treasurer, Samuel S. Bunting. 
Recording Secretary, Charles Bullock. 
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Corresponding Secretary, Alfred B. Taylor. 

Trustees, Robert Bridges, M. D., Jos, P. Remington, T. Morris Perot, Wm. 
B. Webb, James T. Shinn, Danl. 8. Jones, John M. Maisch, T. 8. Wiegand. 

Publishing Committee, T. 8. Wiegand, W. Procter, Jr., J. M. Maisch, Jas, 
T. Shinn, Charles Bullock. 

Committee on Sinking Fund, Thomas S. Wiegand, T. M. Perot, James T. 
Shinn, 

Editor, John M. Maisch. 

Librarian, T. 8. Wiegand. 

Curator, Jos. P. Remington. 

On motion, then adjourned. 


Minutes of the Pharmaceutical Meetings. 


A pharmaceutical meeting was held on the afternoon of March 19th, 1872, 
Prof. Maisch presiding. 

The minutes of Jast meeting were read and approved. 

Messrs. Rosengarten & Sons presented samples of Cinchona Barks grown in 
the Government Gardens at Ootacamund, Presidency of Madras. They consist 
of the so-called old mossed bark of Cinch. succirubra, and of the unmossed 
bark of Cinch. condaminea (officinalis), and are such as are now sold in the 
London markets. In reply to inquiries, Mr. Rosengarten stated that with the 
exception of Calisuya Bark, which is sometimes scarce, the supply of the 
desirable kinds from South America is good. The root barks imported in for- 
mer years seem to have disappeared. The thanks of the College were presented 
Messrs. Rosengarten. 

The Chairman presented the ‘‘ Year Book of Pharmacy and Transactions of 
the British Pharmaceutical Conference for 1871,” and the 19th volume of the 
“ Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association.” 

A paper, by Allen Shryock, upon the Strength of the Officinal Tincture of 
Opium, was read and referred; also a paper, by Geo. W. Kennedy, of Potts- 
ville, Pa., upon the amount of Moisture contained in Dried Drugs. (See pages 
158 and 160 of this Journal.) 

Prof. Parrish presented, on behalf of Cramer & Small, a specimen of fixed 
oil obtained from 15 pounds of Nux Vomica, in the process for making the 
alcoholic extract ; the weight of the oil was two and a half ounces, that of the 
extract, after its separation, 18 ounces. The oil was of a dark brown color 
and very bitter in taste. Prof. Maisch remarked that he had not separated the 
oil in making this extract on a large scale, on account of its bitterness, but 
that by mixing the tincture, concentrated by evaporation to a syrupy consist- 
ence with a little water, and evaporating—as recommended some years ago, in 
some pharmaceutical journals—it may be almost completely mixed throughout 


_ Cuarues Buttock, Secretary. 


‘the mass,. It was further remarked that no directions for its separation are 


given in the Pharmacopeia. 
Prof. Parrish exhibited specimens of vaginal suppositories made of Mr. 
Brady’s material, consisting of 3 p. gelatine, 7 p. glycerin and 1 p. alcohol. 


The gelatine was first heated up with a small quantity of water till dissolved, 
the glycerin and alcohol added, and evaporation continued. 

He also prepared, in presence of the members, a vial of emulsion of oil of 
turpentine by the process of J. W. Forbes, of San Francisco, published in the 
Amer. Jour. Pharm., stating that, after many years’ experience with this class 
of extemporaneous preparations, he had learned a real improvement, whether 
viewed in the light of convenience or perfection in the resulting preparation ; 
he also showed emulsionized ether and chloroform made by the same process ; 
in the latter, the emulsionized chloroform, owing to its greater specific gravity, 
subsides in the vial, but is completely diffused by shaking. 

Prof. Maisch raised the question, What is colts’ foot root? to which reply 
was made, that such a synonym is applied to Asarum Canadense, owing to the 
imagined resembiance of the leaves of that plant to a horse’s hoof. ’ 

Prof. Maisch exhibited oil of Eucalyptus globulus, said to be used for adul- 
teration of other volatile oils ; it has a delicate odor, easily covered by berga- 
mot and more powerful perfumes, The tree is indigenous to and abounds in 
Australia, especially in the more healthful parts of that island. Asa shade 
tree it is cultivated in Southern Europe; the leaves yield six per cent of the 
oil. The price of the oil in commerce is about $1.50 to $2.00 per pound. 
Also a specimen of Gurjun Balsam, or wood oil, obtained from several 
species of Dipterocarpus, indigenous to the*Kast Indies, which is used in 
England and Germany for the same uses as Copaiba, which it resembles in 
odor, though dark and opaque, and having a bitter taste ; at 230° to 260° it 
becomes thick and almost gelatinous—above that temperature is limpid. 

After the usual opportunity for conversation, the meeting adjourned. 

Philadelphia, March 22d, 1872 Cremmons Parrisn, Registrar. 


Editorial Department. 


PuarmacevuticaL Decrees sy Mepicat Cotteces.—The Washington, D. C., 
Evening Star, of March 7th, 1872, contains the following paragraph : 

“The degree of dector of pharmacy has been conferred upon our well-known 
druggist and pharmacist, Mr. D. P. Hickling, corner of Pennsylvania avenue 
and 3d street, by the faculty of Georgetown College—the first degree of the 
kind ever given by the college.” 

The Georgetown College, we believe, is a medical school, and nota university 
in the true meaning of this word, as applied to scientific schools, namely, a 
school where all the arts and faculties are taught und studied. We recognize 
the correlation of medicine and pharmacy, and that the latter, as a separate 
art and science, is the offspring of the former; but we do not acknowledge 
their identity, and look upon the conferring of pharmaceutical degrees by 
strictly medical educational institutions, which, by such a precedent, might be 
inaugurated, with the same favor with which we should regard the attempt of 
a College of Pharmacy to confer the degree of Doctor of Medicine, honoris 


causa or otherwise. 


In another place we record the conferring of the degree of Graduate in 
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Pharmacy by the National Medical College (Medical Department of Colum- 
bian College). This institution, likewise situated in the National Capital, has, 
since 1870, connected with it a school of pharmacy, the announcement of the 
second course of lectures of which is before us. The regulations for graduation 
are substantially the same as those of the Colleges of Pharmacy within the 
United States, except that an apprenticeship of three years is required. The 
lectures on Pharmacy, which chair is held by Dr. R. H, Stabler, of Alexendria, 
Va., appear proper and to the purpose. Of the other two branches, we are in- 
formed that the lectures on Materia Medica and Chemistry will be substantially 
the same delivered to the medical classes (Italics our own). This we consider 
radically erroneous. Our position on this question, as far as materia medica 
is concerned, is fully expressed in the following quotation from the valedictory 


' address lately delivered to the graduating class of the Philadelphia College of 


Pharmacy: 


“The pharmacist studies materia medica with « different eye and from a dif- 
ferent standpoint as the physician. The latter looks solely to the physiologi- 
cal and therapeutic effects of the drugs prescribed by him; the former, know- 
ing that these results can be obtained from the articles in question only when 
they possess certain physical and chemical characteristics, looks mainly to 
these, and judges by their presence or absence of the suitableness of the drug 
for use in medicine. When prescribing opium, ipecacuanha. cinchona, aloes or 
any other article of the materia’ medica, theoretically the physician cares not 
for the articles prescribed, but solely for the effects which the accumulated ex- 
perience of thousands of observers leads him to expect from these drugs under 
given conditions. But it is the bounden duty of the pharmacist to know that 
whatever may be prescribed is in such a state and of such composition as the 
accumulated experience of another class of observers has shown to be the nor- 
mal one, and moreover to be the one from which the reliable information of the 
effects in health and disease has been obtained. In a word, the physician stu- 
dies mainly pharmacology. that is taat branch of materia medica which treats 
of the physiological and therapeutical powers and effects of drugs, even though 
he may not be able to recognize or identify the articles which he orders for his 
patients ; while the pharmacist has to devote his energies mainly to pharma- 
cognosy, or that branch of materia medica which treats of the identity, proper 
composition, quality and preservation of these medicinal] agents, of the detailed 
activity of which he may be ignorant, though he must know the ordinary and 
the maximum doses which cannot be exceeded unless in exceptional cases,the 
circumstances and conditions to be defined by the physician.” 


Our views are similar in relation to chemistry, if a little more of that science 
is to be taught than the mere rudiments, if the endeavor is to teach its practi- 
cal application to pharmacy, medicine or other sciences and arts. The princi- 
ples, the fundamental ideas and theories of chemistry are the same in whatever 
relation or application it may appear; but the times of half or three-quarters 
of a century ago have long since passed away, when it was possible for the phys- 
ician or the pharmacist to master the entire field of that science of almost 
universal applicability. Special courses have none the less become necessary 
for these two than for the professional geologist, metallurgist, botanist, physi- 
ologist, &c. 

The impetus to the special education of the pharmacist in the United States. 
was given when that time-honored institution, the University of Pennsylvania, 
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concluded to confer, upon suitable restrictions, the title of Master in Pharmacy 
through its medical department. The pharmacists of Philadelphia objected to 
this, and in 1821 instituted the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, which in a 
few years was followed by similar institutions in New York, Baltimore and 
subsequently in other cities, whereupon the University of Pennsylvania de- 
sisted from its proposed undertaking, and has ever since been among the firm- 
est friends and supporters of the separate education of the pharmacist. 

Nor are these views peculiar to this city, or even this country. Everywhere 
throughout the civilized world, where the pharmacist is still dependent for 
his education upon medical institutions alone, he is endeavoring to free himself 
from this unjust bondage, insufficient in its practical results. These views are 
admirably expressed in the following passage of the address sent last year by, 
‘the North German Apothecaries’ Society to the American Pharmaceutical 
Association :* 

“We are all united upon the common principle, that pharmacy can thrive 
only under the guidance of pharmacists. To attain such control has been 
our aim ever since our Society was founded. Pharmacy—though it would lose 
its main support with the downfall of medicine—has elevated itself to a certain 
independence ; it has considerably aided medicine by cultivating the sciences 
of chemistry, physics, and botany; and an independent position must be con- 
ceded to it, since, like the allied professions, it is too comprehensive to be made 
subordinate to another.” | 


Tue Bocus Dirtoma Business.—Both houses of the Legislature have passed 
' a bill annulling the charter of the Eclectic College of Pennsylvania, formerly 
situate in Haines street above Sixth; then at northeast corner of Sixth and 
Callowhill, and lately in Pine street between Fifth and Sixth, of which Dr, 
John Buchanan is dean. Also of the American College, once at the corner of 
Eighth and Noble streets ; alias the Eclectic College of Philadelphia, situate ip 
Friends’ School Building, Cherry street near Fifth ; alias the Philadelphia Uni- 
- versity of Medicine, latterly in Ninth street below Locust, of which the notori- 
ous Dr. William Paine has been the principal. The reason for this action was 
because these institutions have become bogus diploma shops, and peddled out 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine to barkeepers, tavern-keepers, professional 

mblers, horse-jockeys and ignorant negro quacks, who had never studied 
medicine, and were not required to do so. In this action the Legislature has 
done exactly what was right.— Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, March 24. 


PuarmacevticaL Lecis.ation THE Unitep Stares.—The proposed phar- 
maceutical law for New Jersey has again been defeated. We hope that the 
friends of the measure will not despair of final success, but remember that in- 
difference shown now may be the cause of becoming burdened with such an ob- 
jectionable law as is still in existence in New York City, which, hewever, we 
trust will soon be repealed. The prospects seem bright in Maryland for secur- 
ing an improvement upon the Baltimore law. The modified bill approved by 
the pharmacists and druggists of Philadelphia has passed the House, and is 
pending in the Senate of Pennsylvania, before which body is also a bill taxing 
every pharmacist in the State for the support of three men, who are to con- 
stitute an examining board. The antagonism existing between the two bills 
before the Legislature of Ohio, is likely to kill both, 


* Proceedings Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1871, p. 78. 
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REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Rapports sur les Expositions internationales de Péche de Boulogn:-sur-mer, 
reachon et du Havre (1866—1868). Par le docteur J. L. Soubeiran, secré. 
_ taire délégué de la Société d’acclimatation, Professeur agrégé a l’école de 

Pharmacie. Paris: Librairie de G. Masson. 1871. 

Report on the international expositions of fishery at Boulogne, Arcachon and 
Havre. 8vo, 187 pages. 

The first international fishery exposition was held at Amstordam in 1861, 
when most of the maritime nations of Europe displayed, besides the products, 
the various apparatus and appliances which are used by them to secure the 
nomerous products of the sea. ‘l'owards the close of the same year the city of 
Boulogne decided upon a similar exposition in this important French port. The 
project was ready for execution in 1865, by which time, however, the comple- 
tion of the new museum at Bergen, Norway, offered an opportunity to hold the 
second international fishery exposition there, and necessitated the postponement 
of the one contemplated at Boulogne to the following year, when, simultane- 
ously, a similar exposition took place at Arcachon, which bore more of scientific 
character, and was mainly ichthyological At the universal exposition of Paris, 
held in 1867, a certain space was also accerded to the products of the sea and 
rivers, and in 1868 the city of Havre arranged an international maritime 
exposition, in which large quantities of commercial products of importation and 
exportation found a place beside the special maritime products and apparatus. 

The author, who had previously reported to the Société d’acclimatation upon 
the two expositions held outside of France, now reports upon those held in that 
country, as far as they related to the subjects mentioned before. The report, 
which was first publisbed in the ‘“ Bulletin de la société d’acclimatation,” 2 
série, t. viii, 1871, now appears in book form, and contains, in a compact form, 


much valuable information of the various fishes which are of commercial im. © 


portance, and of the pisciculture now successfully carried on in many countries. 
The work, though ‘not designed to be exhaustive of the subject, is a valuable 
addition to the literature on these subjects. 


The Lens ; a quarter’y Journal of Microscopy and the allied Natural Sciences, 
with the Transactions of the State Microscopical Society, of Illinois. Kdited 
by S. A. Briggs. Publishing Committee: Charles Briggs, E. H. Sargent and 
Charles Adams. Chicago (177 Calumet Avenue), 1872. 8vo,64 pages. $3 
per annum. 

“ The Lens” perished in the great Chicago fire before the first number was 
mailed ; the number before us is not an exact reproduction of that ill-fated one. 
While it will be mainly conducted in the interests of microscopy, valuable con- 
tributions on any branch of natural science will not be excluded. A good be- 
ginning is made in this first number by an enumeration of the flora of Chicago 
and vicinity, by H. H. Babcock. The other papers, nearly all original, relate 
to various subjects connected with microscopy. ‘To judge from this first. num- 
ber, we expect ‘The Lens” will fill a vacant space creditably, and we wish it 
that success which it aims to deserve by its original and selected matter, as well 
as by its well executed wood-cuts and engravings. 
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